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“Where do the jelly-fish get their jelly?” 
“From the ocean currents.”— Widow. 


He (passionately)—Darling, I have a 
secret to whisper into your ear—where 
is it?-—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Doctor—Did that medicine straighten 
your husband out all right? 

Wife—Yes, we buried him yesterday.— 
Yale Record. 


Citizen—-Judge, I’m too sick to do jury 
duty; I’ve got a bad case of the itch. 

Judge—Excuse accepted. Clerk, scratch 
this man out !—Widow. 


Jack—Say, Artie, this firecracker won't 
go off. 

Artie—That’s funny, it went off all right 
a minute ago.—Boys’ Life. 


Alice—Did you see the leopards at the 
Vodivil last night? 

Stage Hand—Yes, I spotted them before 
they came on.—Stanford Chaparral. 


He—My brother is exactly the opposite 
of me. I don’t suppose you’ve met him, 
have you? 

She—No, but I should like to.—Yale 
Record. 


“Was your daughter’s musical education 
a profitable venture?” asked Smith. 

“Rather,” said Brown. “I bought the 
houses on either side of us at half their 
value.”—Blighty. 


The boy stood on the railroad track, 
The train was coming fast; 
The boy stepped off the railroad track 
To let the train go past! 
—Lehigh Burr. 


Teacher—Which one of the five senses 
—sight, feeling, hearing, taste or smell— 
could you get along best without? 

Small Boy—Feeling, because when you 
get in an accident you won’t get hurt.— 
Boys’ Life. 


Little Roy—We’ve been playing school, 
mother. 

Mother—Well, I hope you were well be- 
haved during the school hours. 

Little Roy—I didn’t need to be, be- 
cause I was the teacher.—New York Globe. 


A young college boy from our city 
Was thrown into jail—what a pity! 
He attempted to steal 
A ferryboat’s keel, 
So his room would look boyish and pretty. 
—Juggler. 


Elsie—Mama, George Washington must 
have had an awful good memory, didn’t 
he? 

Mother—Why, my dear? 

Elsie—Because everywhere I go I see 
monuments to his memory.—The Christian 
Advocate. 


“Can you tell me how much water to a 
gallon flows over Niagara Falls?’ asked 
George. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea! 
much?” returned his friend. 

“Oh! Exactly four quarts,” 
George.—Ezchange. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


“PussyFroot”’ JOHNSON—England will 
be dry in ten years. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—My father 
is of all men the most democratic. 


SECRETARY HuGHES—We need trained 
men in the diplomatic and consular service. 


Lapy AsTorR—TI would rather have a rat- 
tle snake around than a disgruntled domes- 
tic servant. 


WARREN G. Harpinc—I would rather 
be an American citizen than a potentate of 
any country in the world. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIotT— 
Some of the largest churches are losing 
control over the young women and men. 


Roy K. Moutton—A woman who fixes 
up a den for her husband usually succeeds 
in putting everything into it except the 
husband. 


Pror. R. W. BrowN—TIf a student is to 
receive the maximum of attention from an 
average American college he must be to’ 
some extent a mental or a moral deficient. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE- 
WOMAN Harriet Taytor Uptron—The 
country has been “fathered” to death. It 
needs a little bit of “mothering” right now. 


JAMEs P. Sinnot—Jack Dempsey dges 
not write or eat with his left hand, but he 
bats left-handed when playing baseball and 
handles a tennis racket with his left hand. 


Hersert Hoover—There is no more in- 
conceivable folly than this continued riot 
of expenditure on battleships at a time 
when great masses of humanity are dying 
of starvation. 


GEN. TASKER H. BLiss—Why should not 
the United States take the lead in the 
definite proposal and demand for a reason- 
able limitation of armaments? Who can do 
it better than we? 


I should hardly refer 
to Mrs. Goodhue Livingstone, Mrs. Walter 
Cutting, Mrs. George G. DeWitt, Mrs. 
Charles Steele, the Hoyts, Clarence H. 
Mackay, ete., as unimportant péople. 


Water GrorcE SmitrH—As a leading 
member of the family of nations, we should 
make it known that justice towards the 
Armenians is the condition of. generosity 
on our part towards the Allied powers. 


Opening Nights 
Sun-Kist—a California extravaganza 


produced by Fanchon and Marko. Good, 
average musical comedy. (Globe Theater.) 


Miss Billie Shaw and Co. produce five 
flimsy and tawdry playlets. that occasion- 
ally are vehicles for a slight prettiness of 
costume and picture. (Apollo Theater.) . 


_ The Broadway Whirl—familiar. type of 
summer show, with heavy shower of pun, 
manicure songs and gorgeous, rainbow cos-. 
tumes. Richard Carle is funny and Blan 
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® Keystone View 

When the ships brought our soldiers home, we marched them gloriously down Fifth Avenue, 
and the Washington Arch, built in memory of the first great fighter for our democracy, was 
like a gate of welcome to them all. It was of no consequence then that Italian, Irishman, 
Jew marched side by side. Today, in sharp reaction, we are drawing back into ourselves, 
and—thru motives of self-defense or selfishness, however that may be—we are substituting 
fear, suspicion, antagonism for the mutual trust and coédperation that was the war mood. On 
the opposite page, Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt presents one of the studies in a series of articles 

on this new spirit, the “pull-apart” spirit which he calls “The New Hyphenism” 
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‘New York and the Real Jew 


The First of a Series of Articles on “The New Hyphenism” 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


Eli!”—“My God! My God!”—before a Ghetto audi- 

ence on New York’s East Side. As usual, there was a 
frenzy of applause, but not a Jew among her hearers 
recognized that anything exceptionally dramatic had oc- 
curred. 

It had. “Eli! Eli!” is the wail of a Jewess crucified by 
Anti-Semites, and on the day when the East Side prima 
donna sang “Eli! Eli!” for the thousandth time, Henry 
Ford’s Dearborn Independent made 


k= the thousandth time, Lucille Rogers sang “Eli! 


known as Trotzky, is war minister in Russia. One Jew. 
One—count him! But the mass of formerly prosperous 
Jews in Russia (they belonged to the bourgeoisie) have 
been stripped of their all if not butchered outright. For- 
midable, are we? Look at us here in New York. See how 
harmless we are and on the whole how helpless!” 

A point well taken. With its 1,500,000 Jews, New York 
is the world’s greatest Jewish city. Nearly half the Jews 
in North America live there. Nearly 10 per cent of all the 


Jews on earth do. From “Coheney” 
s 





Anti-Semitism a reality in America by 


Island to “Kike’s Peak” and beyond, 





accusing the Jews not only of having 
caused the unrest that has followed 
the war, but of plotting to overthrow 
this and every other government and 
rule the world—a monstrous charge, 
very nearly as shocking to Jewish- 
American sensibilities as a pogrom in 
East Broadway. 

During the past few weeks Jews 
have talked of little else. In Orchard 
Street the pushcart mercants gasp 
“Eli! Eli! Persecuted—here—in ‘free’ 
America! Qi, oi, oi, what a country!” 
Half way up the Metropolitan Tower, 
in the offices of the American Jewish 
Congress, Mr. Bernard Richards said 
to me one morning, “Isn’t this a 
shame? Thruout the war we all pulled 
together. Now we are pulling apart.” 
The Jewish newspaper row fringing 
Seward Square seethes with wrath, 
and there are evidences of distressed 
apprehension. Jew-baiting has begun. 
Where will it end? 

Meanwhile Facts, a Jewish brochure, 
cries, “Henry Ford, you are a liar, a 
self-confessed traitor, and lower than 
an anarchist!”—apparently with the 
intention of goading him into suing 
for damages, as then a court of justice 
would announce its decision regarding 
the forged “Protocols of the Learned 
Elders in Zion,” upon which his 
wholesale accusations against the 


in the world. 


Hyphenism” 
‘and studied. 


mon flag, 


presented the 








New York is: 


The largest Negro city 
The largest Jewish city 
The largest Italian city 
The largest Irish city 


The third largest German city 


In New York, better than 
anywhere else, is “The New 
to be observed 


Hartt’s phrase for the post- 
war state of things, when in 
reaction from the war need to 
draw together under a com- 
race antagonisms 
and race exclusiveness are 
straining and striking at the 
“hyphen” which binds the new 
America from other shores to 
the old. In “I’d Like to Show 
You Harlem” in The Inde- 
pendent for April 2, Mr. Hartt 


Negro city on Manhattan. 
This article on the Jews in 
New York carries on the 
story, and the other articles 
of the group will appear in 
subsequent issues 


they swarm. Every fourth New York- 
er is a Jew. There are five times as 
many Jews in New York as in any 
other municipality under the sun, and 
more Jews than were ever before 
gathered together in a single place. 
Columbia University is one-third Jew- 
ish, the City College 97 per cent 
Jewish, the Washington Irving High 
School, with its 6000 pupils, almost 
wholly Jewish. Jews monopolize the 
real estate business, the ready-made 
clothing business, the theatrical busi- 
ness. There are Jewish policemen. 
There are Jewish firemen. A famous 
bridge has been rechristened “the 
Jewish Passover.” But are these Jews 
in New York a formidable sect? Are 
they a power financially, even? When 
Zangwill was asked to write on “Why 
Jews Succeed,” he replied, “They 
don’t,” and the New York Jews agree 
with him. Note what happened when 
the great Zionist drive (slogan, “Re- 
build the Jewish homeland now”) un- 
dertook to raise a mere matter of 
$10,000,000. 

Apart from coteries who declare, 
“We are not a race, but only a re- 
ligious sect,” and from other coteries 
who assert, “Nationalism is narrow 
and evil; what the world needs is uni- 
versal brotherhood,” all good Jews are 
Zionists. Two hundred and fifty Jew- 


This is Mr. 


picture of the 














“formidable sect” are chiefly based. 

Happily there are Jews who can laugh. Over their pot 
cheese and sour cream at Strunsky’s, the intellectuals of 
the Ghetto exclaim, “Who would have imagined that Gen- 
tiles could be so superstitious?” and in East Side bookshops 
they blurt out, jeeringly, “Rule the world! Could anything 
be funnier? True, a certain Leon Brauenstein, better 


ish volunteers from New York—the 
first Jewish military unit in 2000 years—fought under 
Allenby, with the seven-branched manora on their caps 
and the shield of David as their standard. When Palestine 
became a Zionist state, innumerable New York Jews 
paraded, cheering. Ghetto shops display maps of Pales- 
tine, with the names in Hebrew letters. Zionist calendars 
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appear in Jewish homes—gayly litho- 
graphed affairs, showing the Goddess 
of Liberty draped in the Stars and 
Stripes, while before her a Jewish 
maiden waves aloft the blue and white 
flag of Zion with its six-pointed blue 
star. 

At Zionist headquarters in Fifth 
Avenue I met young Jews who were on 
the point of emigrating to Palestine. 
Quite a few have already gone. A Pal- 
estine Tools Campaign Committee sup- 
plies agricultural implements. The 
Red Mogen David of America pro- 
motes “the welfare of Jewish legion- 
aries for Palestine and their families 
and the transplanting into the land of 
Israel of orphans from the war- 
stricken countries.” Recently Mr. Na- 
than Straus gave $100,000 to found the 
Medical Research and Health Depart- 
ment of the University of Jerusalem. 
From of old every good Jew has re- 
cited a Hebrew prayer bewailing the 
Dispersion and begging for the Resto- 
ration; now that the prayer is answered, 
Zionism has emerged from its merely 
sentimental phase and become a pas- 
sion. Yet how fared the great Zionist 
drive? Demanding $10,000,000, 
reason? Jews lack money. 


Nothing is more pitifully absurd than the alleged wealth 
of New York’s Jewish population. Here and there some 
Straus or Schiff or Baruch amasses riches on a grand 
scale, tho seldom on the grandest. Frequently, because of 
their oriental instinct for display, Jews appear splendidly 
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prosperous. Thanks to their native gen- 
erosity, impressive buildings house 
their Mount Sinai and Beth-Israel 
hospitals, their Clara de Hirsch Home 
for Working Girls, their Y. M. H. A., 
and their Hebrew Benevolent and Or- 
phan Asylum, while a few Jewish cen- 
ters of worship—notably the Temples 
Beth-El and Emanu-E] in Fifth Avenue 
—lead the undiscerning to conclude that 
in general the New York Jews are rich. 
Whereas, the bulk of them (witness 
the throngs that block your way on the 
clothing district sidewalks at the noon 
hour) have with incredible suffering 
barely attained the sweatshop level of 
existence and shudder lest they drop 
from that. Formidable? About as for- 
midable financially as they are politi- 
cally! 

Irish Boston has its Irish mayors. 
Jewish New York has had no Jewish 
mayors, and just now the president of 
its board of aldermen is a Mr. La 
Guardia. A member of that board voted 
against granting the freedom of the 
city to Professor Einstein, Jewish 
savant, and Dr. Weizmann, successor 
to Dr. Hertzl as leader of world-wide 


Zionism. Police authorities in New York fearlessly enraged 


° every Jew by forbidding the sale of Passover wine. And 


even when Jews find themselves in a position to become 
“formidable,” they decline to. Of the great New York dailies, 
two are Jewish. See if in either the World or the Times 
you can trace the machinations of a “formidable sect.” 
Far from scheming to overthrow [Continued on page 672 


“When / Was Young—” 


A New Version of the Old Story About the Girls of Then and Now 


By Annie G. Porritt 








OME forty years 
ago, away back in 
the nineteen- 


eighties, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton wrote, and the 


Saturday Review of 
London published a 
series of articles on 
“The Girl of the 


Period.” These articles 
at once attained a wide 
success, if success can 
be measured by the 
number of people who 
read them, talked about 
them and wrote letters 
to the newspapers ap- 
proving them. They 








Professor Giddings, of the editorial staff of The 
Independent, goes on record as saying that “whether 
girls wear their skirts short or long makes as much 
difference as whether a man parts his hair in the 
middle or on the side.” 


The author of this article says, “Modesty is spiritual, 
and has nothing whatever to do with clothes.” 

What do you thinkP—about the whole subject that 
this brings up, or about any part of itP Write us a 
letter, two or three hundred words long, defending or 
blaming the girls of today, defining the situation as you 
see it in the fairest way you can. 
tribution to The Contest Editor, and in an early issue 
of The Independent we will publish a selection from 
the responses we receive 


Address your con- 


ties of married life. It 
might have seemed that 
she would have been 
sympathetic with the 
“new woman,” and that 
she would have given 
support and encourage- 
ment to the efforts that 
were then making for 
higher education and 
the opening of the pro- 
fessions. But no, every 
effort of girls toward 
greater freedom, toward 
better education, toward 
the breaking down of 
the barriers that sur- 











rounded them called for 





were the precursors of 


many, many articles of similar character that have been 
given to the world between that time and the present; for 
the “Girl of the Period” is always with us, whether that 
period be the twentieth century or the days of the first 


Isaiah. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton herself was very much “the modern 
woman.” She lived in England while her husband lived in 
America; for she took lightly the duties and responsibili- 


Mrs. Linton’s stern dis- 


approval, and greatest scorn was reserved for the college 
girl, whom she represented as smoking, drinking and swear- 
ing; altho in those days the girls who went to Girton and 
Newnham were most scrupulously careful not to discredit 


the new women’s colleges. 





Fashions in the days of Mrs. Lynn Linton differed very 
considerably from fashions in 1921—just as fashions also 
differed in the days of the first Isaiah. It is the spirit of 
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youth, with its extravagances and its exuberant vitality 
that is an offense to the older generation, and it does not 
seem to matter much how that spirit expresses itself. In 
Mrs. Linton’s case, the strictures were chiefly concerned 
with habits or supposed habits. In Isaiah’s, the indictment 
was drawn up in a catalog of precious possessions— 
“their anklets and the cauls, and the crescents, the pend- 
ants and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the headtires and 
the ankle chains and the sashes and the perfume boxes 
and the amulets, the rings and the nose jewels, the festi- 
val robes and the mantles and the shawls and the satchels, 
the hand mirrors and the fine linen and the turbans and 
veils.” 

The chorus of blame for the “Girl of the Period” is an- 
tiphonal. It begins with a deep bass, taken up by the tenors. 
The old men, the priests and prophets, the senators and 
city fathers, the newspaper 
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The continual antiphonal chorus of blame arouses also 
at the present time a feeling of impatience and resentment, 
which is probably stronger than the similar feeling in the 
days of Mrs. Linton—or of the Hebrew prophets. There is 
less of the patient endurance which the long infliction of 
many injustices produced in our grandmothers and even in 
ourselves of the older generation. The mood is more dan- 
gerous. 

Undeserved and exaggerated blame produces reck- 
lessness, contempt of the opinion of the elders, and un- 
willingness to listen even to the wisest and most kindly and 
sympathetic of advice. 

Before we impose our standards and our ideas of right 
and wrong in conduct upon the girls, it might be well to 
ask by what right we can ask her to accept them. 

First of all, we have to concede frankly that in 
these post-war days we are 





editors all join in laying 
the responsibility for the 
immorality of the world on 
the young girls, on their 
manners and the fashion 
of their dress. Mrs. Grundy, 
old and young—all the Mrs. 
Grundys married and un- 
married—take up the re- 
frain. The whole burden of 
the vice, the lowered stand- 
ards of morality, the gen- 
eral decadence of the age is 
laid upon these convenient 
scape-goats, and the critics 
get away with it, because, 
as a rule, the objects of 
their disapprobation are too 
young and inexperienced to 
defend themselves, and 
they find few advocates. 
One might imagine that 
in the course of ages it 
might occur to the men 
and women who relieve 
their feelings of disap- 
pointment and _ disillusion 
by attacking the “Girl of 
the Period” that there was 
a time when they were 
young and when their gen- 
eration was vigorously at- 
tacked by their elders. The 
girls of their own time were 
held responsible for the evil 








facing a world which in 
many respects is not so 
good a world as that in 
which we who have passed 
the forty or the fifty line 
grew up. War has left its 
horrible traces on us all. It 
has demoralized both victor 
and vanquished, and left its 
legacy of hatred and greed, 
of selfishness and reckless- 
ness of human life and hap- 
piness. 

If there is any human 
being who is innocent of 
these direful results and 
who is entirely without re- 
sponsibility for the present 
condition of the world, it is 
the baby who is just coming 
into it. The children gen- 
erally are free of all re- 
sponsibility for deteriora- 
tion in morals due. to the 
habit of the war-mind. The 
“Girl of the Period” was a 
little child when the war be- 
gan. She did nothing to 
bring on the struggle. Of 
all this we must entirely ac- 
quit her. 

On the other hand, she— 
if she were as articulate 
and as ready to cast stones 
at her elders as they are to 








of the world, just as they 


_ The latest thing in ladies’ sports’ wear—according to Harper’s 
themselves are now hold Weekly in 1885. This was just about the time when Mrs. Lynn would have a tremendous 


Linton was righteously denouncing modern girlhood in the press 2dictment to bring against 


ing responsible the girls of 
1921. Yet they survived the 
disapproval and the girls grew up to be the women of the 
present day—the elder women who are now held up as 
examples of what the girls ought to be. 

No such perspective is recognized by the critics of our 
modern girls. They feel that this is an age without parallel; 
that standards are being smashed as they never were be- 
fore, and that even if girls were foolish and sometimes 
dangerous to the peace of mankind in the past, there never 
was a-day when the “Girl of the Period” was so endanger- 
ing civilization as she is at the present moment. 

There is some truth in this contention. Standards are 
being subjected to examination and merciless criticism in a 
way that would have startled the Girton or Newnham girls 
of Mrs. Linton’s animadversions. Girls nowadays refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of maxims and prohibitions 
merely because they are handed down from hoary an- 
tiquity. 


inflict punishment on her— 


us. It is we of the older 
generation who accepted war as the only way to settle our 
differences—differences in which she was not in the least 
interested. 

Nevertheless the war and its consequences have affected 
the girls to a degree of which they are themselves hardly 
conscious. 

They may not say so in so many words, but sub- 
consciously they arraign their elders and the standards 
of the past for what happened to the world when war took 
the place of peace and barbarism again reigned supreme 
in Europe, with the echoes of barbarism affecting every 
heart and mind in America. What right have the elders to 
impose standards of conduct on the young? They did not 
succeed in securing standards of conduct for themselves 
which would have averted this great calamity. Why should 
the girls accept a precept or a prohibition simply because 
it is handed down from the past? [Continued on page 677 


















































































































































Big Shears—or Common Sense? 









A Timely Discussion of the Problem of Moving-Picture Censorship 
By Henry MacMahon 


Union in population and headquarters of most big 

business, not forgetting films—is about to try the 
great experiment of officially ordering what motion pictures 
shall or shall not be seen by its citizens. Three $150-a-week 
commissioners will essay this office. It is estimated that 
the film licenses will add $1,000,000 to the State’s revenues 
annually. 

Without regarding the law as a serious attack on free- 
dom, the present writer does not believe that its plan is 
the best way to improve the movies, the results wher- 
ever else censorship was put in practice having been 
quite the opposite of what was intended. 

The censor is a human being to whom the personal 
fact of $7,800 salary is likely to loom larger than the 
love of fellow-man. While the Governor’s appointees may 
be most public-spirited, they are nevertheless job-hold- 
ers, and political ones at that, who wield the legal mace 
rather than the arts of persuasion and uplift. Now the 
work of selecting and commending films is first and fore- 
most a social service. It is part of the editor’s, preach- 
er’s, school teacher’s work; it should also be the part- 
time activity of women’s committees, community lead- 
ers, and social settlement organizations. On the “Let George 
do it!” theory the function is turned over to the State 
thru the outcries of short-sighted reformers who fail to 
see that theirs should be the actual participation in any 
betterments, theirs the responsibility for touching public 
sentiment and creating a better taste. 

-Let us suppose that the chief executive appoints a 
Solon for judgment, a Georg Brandes for critical acu- 
men, and a veritable Mrs. Grundy for morals. What is their 
collective opinion worth? In matters of this sort, nothing 
at all! After excising the obviously improper (which the 
present police laws could just as well suppress), the indi- 
vidual standard as tg the rest is as arbitrary as per- 
sonality, and none of the standards are self-consistent or 
agree. I propose to show this thru the history of other 
boards. From Killigrew to Brooke and from Oberholtzer 
and Funkhouser to the most callow girl sub-clerk who tells 
prairie states what they shall look at, it is impossible to 
cite a censor who can be credited with anything of con- 
structive achievement. The only worth-while improvement 
springs from group sentiment exerted thru leaders who 
voice the demand for a sounder art. What we really need 
is a Ruskin, a Morris of the movies—not a committee of 
drill sergeants! ' 

In Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and Kansas _ the 
amount of trash exhibited has not been less than in the 
other forty-four states. The censors of the named states 
make cuts and eliminations ranging from a few hundred 
to six thousand per annum. Pennsylvania excludes about 
half of one per cent of the subjects viewed. Ohio boasts 
30,000 partly cut subjects since 1913; those that have been 
excluded can be counted by the hundreds. A southwestern 
city barred nineteen subjects in a year’s time, but ordered 
799 cuts in 265 other subjects. 

The real point about these cuts and excludings is they do 
not keep out of the movies the mush, false sentiment, clap- 
trap and cheap offensive melodrama that constitute a main 
evil, whilst the labors of the numerous jobholders center 
around Mrs. Grundyisms that may or may not be absurdly 
local in their bearing. Conceding that their censorship of 
the vile and vulgar is admirable (tho the policeman of 
average sense could do that as readily), one may question 
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whether the censors and their subordinates are benefactors 
in their major task of hair-splitting distinctions over pro- 
priety and in their “moral” judgment of films that they 
but imperfectly understand. 

An amusing instance of the latter was “The Miracle 
Man,” by far the most universally popular of the “features” 
now being shown in the schools and churches. When “The 
Miracle Man” was first presented before the Pennsylvania 
Board of Censors that eminent body gravely said: “Disap- 
proved because it deals with lust, prostitution and sexual 
immorality.” Among the many other things found fault 
with, special objection was made to one scene because “it 
shows a man’s hand affected with a loathsome disease!” 
Need it ke stated that the disease he meant was in the cor- 
rupt imagination of the viewer rather than in the subject? 

After many arguments and entreaties and with a con- 
siderable number of eliminations the beautiful “Miracle 
Man,” first rejected, was finally passed; tho probably even 
then the Board didn’t understand that progress away from 
evil upward to redemption is the outstanding merit and 
moral of the story. Fortunately for the State, two veteran 
dramatic editors capable of appreciating a play in its 
totality, were soon put in charge, so that mistakes of this 
kind are not likely to be repeated. The same State gave 
itself the ridiculous distinction of barring any reference 
to the approaching event of birth. Until the courts ruled 
otherwise, the interesting myth of the stork was sacrosanct 
there, for neither the expectant parent making the baby 
clothes nor the empty cradle could be exhibited! In another 
State smoking by women cannot be “moviely” represented, 
tho inscrutably enough the vaudeville or theatrical player 
can smoke as much as she pleases. The length of the kiss 
is a problem that has worried these learned film doctors not 
a little. In Ohio more than a yard and two-thirds of movie 
affection was régarded as strictly de trop, tho on the sea- 
board or out on the prairie osculation may linger eight to ~ 
sixteen feet (a half second to a full second). 

“Carmen” was barred on account of its tragedy, Camille 
and Armand were told to get married and come back for 
review, the magnificent Joan of Arc film was prohibited in 
Canada and “Way Down East” kept out of Montreal, the 
Penn State stoutly objected to the name of “The Easiest 
Way” and the words of Jesus were ordered eliminated from 
“The Eternal Magdalene” sub-captions: “Let him that is 
without sin amongst you cast the first stone. ... Neither 
do I condemn thee, go thou and sin no more.” 


MAGINE such a hobbling process applied to printed or 

acted literature and drama! Reflect yet again on the ar- 
bitrary power of censorship over screen economics or con- 
troversial themes. Both the Keystone and Buckeye States 
saw fit to prohibit motion pictures of the coal strikers’ ac- 
tivities. Rupert Hughes saw his “Cup of Fury” rejected for 
fear workers might take example of the big scene and try 
to blow up a shipyard. In Chicago, strangest of all, during 
the Great War, Mary Pickford’s “Little American” ran up 
against the ukase of Censor Funkhouser, who trembled 
lest it might annoy the Germans! In the New York law 
the epithet “inhuman” forms a loophole for the commis- 
sion to extend its power against anything it does not per- 
sonally approve, while “sacrilegious” would afford a bigoted 
body excuse to bar films exposing hierarchy and creed. 

It is solely because the cinema yet plays a comparatively 
slight role in controversial matters that the measure does 
not constitute a very dangerous [Continued on page 679 
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An Open Letter 


to the President 


By Hamilton Holt 


has been before the country. It is now two years that 

you as Senator, Presidential candidate, President-elect, 
and President have had the League of Nations issue of- 
ficially before you for action. 

As Senator you voted to have the United States enter the 
existing League provided the Lodge amendments were 
made part of that act of ratification. 

As Presidential candidate you left the country and even 
your own followers in doubt as to your attitude. Thirty-one 
preéminent Republicans—among whom were your Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hughes, and your Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hoover—assured their fellow countrymen that 
you would go into the existing League. Senators Borah and 
Johnson and the other “Irreconcilables” assured them you 
would not. 

As President-elect you did not see fit to disclose your at- 
titude on the League beyond what you had said during the 
campaign. Both the “Thirty-one” and the “Irreconcilables” 
claimed you for their own. 

As President, however, you have unequivocally repudiated 
the existing League of Nations, whose area comprizes con- 
siderably more than half the earth and whose population 
numbers three-quarters of the human race. You even per- 
mitted without rebuke your Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James to say that you will have nothing to do with any 
“commission or committee appointed by the League or re- 
sponsible to it directly or indirectly, openly or furtively.” 

You have, nevertheless, as Presidential candidate, re- 
peatedly promised during the campaign, and as President 
you have reiterated that promise, that you will seek to 
establish “an Association of Nations based upon the appli- 
cation of justice and right, binding us in conference and 
coéperation for the prevention of war and pointing the 
way to a higher civilization and international fraternity 
in which all the world might share.” 

You have not yet given the American people the slightest 
inkling of the terms of this Harding Association that you 
propose shall supplant the Wilson League. Has not the time 
come, I respectfully ask, for you to do this? 

Surely you cannot expect the forty-eight members of the 
present League to scrap it and come into your Association 
unless two things are perfectly clear: 

First, That the new Association is substantially as good 
as or better than the existing League, and 

Second, That this time a proposal of a President of the 
United States will have the permanent and overwhelming 
support of the American people. 

You are a statesman of sufficient experience to know 
that our people will not support your Association—no mat- 
ter how excellent—without the fullest preliminary discus- 
sion. Events of the last two years have demonstrated this. 
You cannot, therefore, hope to get public opinion behind 
your association without taking your countrymen into your 
confidence. 

Even if your own party were completely united on the 
issue, you would still have to get some Democratic support 
to assure the ratification of your Association by two-thirds 
of the Senate. As your party was the one that first made 
the League a party issue, the Democratic Senators would 
be only human now if they turned the tables and also made 
your Association a party issue. They control more than a 
third of the votes in the Senate and they can block you as 
you and your colleags blocked Mr. Wilson. 

If you expect to gain Democratic.support it is incumbent 
upon you to propose an Association so concrete and effective 
as to commend itself to the enlightened sense of both 


I: is now six years that the League of Nations issue 


parties. Therefore, the quicker you take the American 
people into your confidence the better. 

There is another and even more important reason why 
you should disclose the details of your plan at once. The 
world is on the brink of revolution, famine and pestilence. 
The only two great ideas that have come out of this war 
as world panaceas are the League of Nations and Bolshe- 
vism. If you repudiate the existing League and delay too 
long suggesting anything in its place you run the very 
real risk of making the world believe you have no plan at 
all and if that comes to be generally believed can you guar- 
antee that the world would not turn to Bolshevism? 

Mr. President, the time has come for you to redeem your 
promises. The country and the world have waited long 
enough to know just what kind of an Association of Nations 
you have in mind. If you delay much further people every- 
where will inevitably conclude that either you have no con- 
crete plan at all or else that you propose to put party har- 
mony above world welfare. In that event there will be noth- 
ing left for those who want America to play her rightful 
part in stabilizing the world but to organize the country so 
as to capture Congress for the League in 1922 and the 
Presidency in 1924. This can be done, for the vast majority 
of the American people—Republicans as well as Democrats 
—want the United States to enter some sort of a League or 
Association with enough “teeth in it” definitely to hasten 
the day when as Victor Hugo prophesied “the only battle- 
field will be the market opening to commerce and the mind 
opening to new ideas.” 


It’s an Ill Wind— 


By Talcott Williams 


HE rise of wages is the one great blessing of the 
war whose results will not wholly disappear. 

A social uplift has come to at least half, probably 
three-quarters of the families of the United States be- 
cause, while it lasted, war advanced wages to about two 
and a third times the range and level in 1914. 

This has meant more children sent to high school and 
college. High schools, now close to 2,500,000 in attendance, 
have grown from 1,300,000, or about doubled in seven 
years. What an advance this means! What joy of knowl- 
edge, open opportunity, wider outlook. 

Waste has come; of course. The rain falleth on the just 
and unjust. But what a beneficence this rain of higher 
wages has been. A new standard of life has come. Until 
seven years ago—the years that Uncle Sam has labored 
for his children and sweat blood and treasure—we once 
foolishly talked of $900 a year as enough for an Ameri- 
can family of five; we are now thinking in terms of $2,200 
‘9 $2,500 a year as fit. As changes come, this will be. re- 
duced, but it will remain twice the old sum. 

Prices have risen? Certainly! But prices have fallen and 
fallen heavily. They averaged twice and more of advance. 
They are not now, on the average, more than a third higher 
wholesale. The retailers have not heard the news. So with 
transportation, both railroads and trolleys. They will hear. 
They are hearing. The automobile, the railroad’s rival and 
approaching fate, has heard. Cheap car and truck, of gen- 
eral use, are at old prices‘with works busy. The industry as 
a whole is about at 35 per cent capacity. 

Wages have fallen from a tenth to a fifth..This means 
that $1 of wages in the war on the broad, broad average 
became $2.30 of wages. This has been cut to $1.80 to $2.20. 
This is a very general statement, but it is about the way it 
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works out in iron, steel, cotton, woolen, silk, shoes, clothing, 
for book and job printers and in many cities for newspaper 
printers and pressmen. 

Building wages in the cities rose close to three-fold. In 
New York, before the war, buildings of size ran at 50 cents 
a cubic foot. They rose to $1.30 to $1.50. They are nearing 


80 to 90 cents. Meanwhile a great crowd of small buildings, © 


on cheap land, is going up around New York, where build- 
ing wages have fallen. They have in lesser cities. 

In unskilled labor the fall is a round third. The man 
with a shovel in the great interior industrial empire, which 
begins to blacken the sky at Harrisburg and is not ended 
at Chicago, was getting $5 a day. On many contracts, not 
all, he has fallen to $3.33. 

But he is turning out 50 per cent more work. This is 
general. The big retail stores have cut their staff heavily, 
but they are getting out just 4s many parcels and making 
as many sales. So factories and shops, that have cut their 
force to one-half, find their output of product nearly as 
great as ever. Everybody is spryer. Each of us is doing his 
work and, in general, her work more efficiently. This works 
for cheap products on a great scale. 

People are thriftier. Old securities are low and people 
are a bit shivery as to next Fall; but new securities— 
which mean new capital just saved—are being bought on a 
larger scale than ever. “Hard times” are saving times. 
“Good times” are spending times. 

These are the months when the industrious, the enter- 
prizing, the steady, the saving get in their work. So does 
the well-managed enterprize. 

These periods of falling prices and reduced wages have 
in the past usually been also periods of collision and wide- 
spread strikes. After 1873 we had the railroad riots of 
1877; after 1884, the terrible conflicts on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and in the Southwest. After the Home- 
stead steel strike in 1892 and the failure of 1100 banks in 
1893, there came Debs and the Chicago railroad strikes. 

This frightful waste and loss for all, from industrial 
conflicts, has been saved by both the intelligence and the 
higher organization of labor. The union is a great regu- 
lator at a time like this. Mr. Gompers, after 1907, saved 
standards of wages at the cost of unemployment. He is 


doing that now. He could not do this if labor were not 
intelligent. 


APITAL has been wiser than in the past. Big establish- 

ments like the Swifts in the meat-packing trade are 
taking the workmen into management. All over the country 
figures and facts have been published by employers. In 
raw materials, corn, wheat, meats, cotton, silk, wool, cop- 
per, hides, leather, the fall has been headlong. Mr. Gary, 
head of the Steel Trust, has been insisting on a slow re- 
duction, extending over a year. This is good for the Steel 
Trust, which made in book profits a very, very large sum, 
perhaps $400,000,000, in the war; but it defers building 
revival and it squeezes the middlemen. 

Salaries in colleges and schools maintain the advance 
they secured. Nothing short of a great war could have 
accomplished this reform. Retail prices rob teachers at 
present of a part of the benefits of the advance in pay; 
but the prices will fall. Salaries will not. Adequate tests 
for capacity have not improved with the salaries. 

The pay of actors has doubled for all and quadrupled 


for the top. The Los Angeles group of movie people paid. 


$3,000,000 in income tax in 1919 and twice that last year. 
Chorus girls, who had $18 a week, have gone up to $40. 
In these fields the fall will not be in rates, but in employ- 
ment. 

The unemployment current in all fields is in very wide 
measure the elimination of the slack, the inefficient. High 
wages did not bring efficiency from 1915 to 1920; the re- 
verse, rather. It is epoch-making that the Amalgamated 
Garment-Workers’ Union in New York City, in closing a 
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long strike with a 15 per cent cut, also made arrangements, 
thru a joint committee of employers and employed, to 
maintain efficiency under the reduced wages. 

Railroad labor is having its first reduction in wages. 
Efficiency has not yet returned, tho there is improvement. 
The risk is that the truck will get the profit-making freight 
before efficiency comes. Such cuts as have come run from 
10 to 30 per cent. The railroads cannot spend the share of 
their income on labor that they now do, and survive. 


Two Indiscretions 

F it is right to rebuke an American Admiral in London 

for slandering Ireland, what reprimand would be suf- 
ficient for an Ambassador in London who has slandered 
the United States? 

Fair Play—or No Play at All? 

By Edward N. Clopper 
human being between birth and two years of age 
A is called an infant; in the eyes of the law he is an 
infant until he reaches his majority, but in looking 

at him through the eyes of social work we can allow him 
only two years of infancy. Between two and five years he is 
of pre-school age; and between five and eighteen or twenty, 
of school age. In the infancy and pre-school periods, social 
work is almost altogether in the fields of health, provision 
for home life, and protection from cruelty and neglect. It 
is the child of school age for whom the bulk of social work 
for children is done. Is he feeble-minded?—there are agen- 
cies to test him, to classify him, to train him. Is he delin- 
quent ?—there are other agencies to study him, to deal with 
him, and to turn him from the error of his ways. Is he 
dependent, neglected, crippled, or exploited?—there are 
agencies to care for him in any of these cases. 

But what of the child who is not deserted, or destitute, 
or neglected, or abused, or dependent, or delinquent, or 
defective?—the ordinary child whom you and I know and 
meet every day, the “average” child, if we may call him 
so—what about him? He is surely the rule in this land of 
ours, and the others are the exceptions. The “average” 
boys and girls, the ones who are normal in respect of mind, 
body, activities, and home life, are about to take our places 
before long. Will they be ready to fill them better than we 
have done? They do not need testing, or classifying, or 
reforming—they are sound and fit for the job. But they 
do need the chance to develop whatever is in them of latent 
good so that it may be of use to themselves and others. 
Are they getting this chance? 

I know there are fine school buildings, and _ elab- 
orate school equipment, and playgrounds, and libraries, 
and other educational and recreational advantages for 
children, open to all who will use them, but where are they? 
In the cities. And where are most of the children? In the 
country. 

What do the country children have? Generally speaking, 
they have the poorest schools, the poorest teachers, the 
least opportunity and the least facilities for recreation, the 
fewest books, the least companionship, and the slightest 
contact with the progressive life of the world. It is a 
pathetic thing to see a lot of bright and sturdy children 
cramped up in rigid, ill-fitting desks or huddled on benches 
around a red-hot stove, in a bare and dismal schoolhouse, 
wrongly lighted, wrongly ventilated, and unadorned, dron- 
ing out dreary and bewildering facts to an unsympathetic 
and wretchedly qualified teacher. In one of our states, for 
instance, there are, in this year of grace, nearly five thou- 
sand teachers whose educations did not go beyond the ele- 
mentary school! And they are teaching in the rural schools. 

The appeal I make is for the normal child, and especially 
the child of the country. And it is in the country, too, that 
child labor is chiefly found—not in the mines, the factories, 
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the workshops, the stores, the streets, but on the farms—a 
million and a half from ten to fifteen years of age reported 
as laborers on farms, and a quarter of a million of these 
working for persons other than their parents, hired out as 
hands. So far as community thought and action are con- 
cerned, they get little or no attention. We make our cities 
attractive and when boys and girls flock in from the coun- 
try we wonder why they do it. How can they be so foolish 
as to leave the whispering trees, the babbling brooks, the 
lowing kine, God’s great open out-of-doors? We give them 
the worst of our public school system, the least in the way 
of amusement, the meagerest bit of the things that satisfy 
the wants of normal active youth in this day and age, and 
we think in our happy-go-lucky way, if we think at all 
about it, that somehow or other they will come out of the 
struggle strengthened and ennobled and prepared to enter 
upon careers of usefulness in the years to come. Once, in 
talking to the principal of a state normal school, I asked 
how many students there were in the institution and he 
told me there were twelve hundred. I asked him: how many 
of these were preparing themselves for teaching in rural 
schools and he answered, “One.” 

There is another kind of rural migration, not of individ- 
uals, but of families, not in pursuit of a well-laid plan with 
a definite and certain end in view, but in a blind and help- 
less groping after “something a little better;” it is the 
shifting of rural tenants. This moving about from place to 
place is a common thing in the country, and the children 
are the chief sufferers, for, unlike the normal school mi- 
grants, they seldom improve their lot. I have a vivid picture 
of one such family. I was trudging along ‘a rough road in 
a hilly section of our great southwest and watched them 
slowly moving toward me in an old and rickety wagon 
drawn by a team of horses—father, mother, eight children, 
with all their worldly goods, slowly moving from one little 
house to another. They had just harvested the crop on the 
place they had been renting during the past season, and 
had broken up and started for a vacant house and a bit of 
ground which, they had been told, lay “over yonder be- 
yond the hills.” 

Whether the child is an infant, or of pre-school age, or 
of school age, whether he be handicapped or normal, 
whether he live in the city or the country, he is entitled to 
the best chance we can give him. As the plight of the 
defective and the menace of the delinquent arouse us to 
action in defense of ourselves no less than for the sake of 
the ones so stricken, I make this plea for those who are 
forgotten, for those who bring no blight save the blight 
of ignorance, for those who are to take up the burden where 
we lay it down. 


Nail the Flag to the Mast 


By James H. Williams, Able Seaman 


HE present American merchant marine should be re- 

| garded as an emergency fleet, and treated as such. 

It amounts to about 16,000,000 dead weight tons and 

has cost our taxpayers $3,000,000,000. We have got the 

ships for better or worse, but we should not expect to re- 

cover our money. That was a war loss and should be now 

written off at the lowest possible figure in the interests of 

American commerce. American ship owners are still loudly 

clamoring for subsidies of various kinds to offset foreign 
competition. 

Subsidies are an unpopular subject in the United States, 
and if granted by Congress could never become per- 
manently effective nor nationally acceptable as a marine 
policy. ' 

They could only be considered as an evasion, a subter- 
fuge, or a flimsy expedient at best. If American ships in 
a given trade were supported by Government subsidies, for- 
eign ships in the same trade could be provided similar 
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bounties by their respective governments likewise, and 
odds would be evened in that regard. 

But the United States is the only country on earth own- 
ing a national merchant marine’ under Government con- 
trol. In the great war emergency it was necessary for the 
Government to build the ships, but there its function ended. 
Under peace conditions the merchant marine should be 
operated on peace terms. 

Now in order to offset the cheapening effects of low for- 
eign operating standards, and to stimulate commercial en- 
terprize among native ship owners, the emergency cost of 
these ‘fabricated steel ships should be written off to war 
account and they should be turned over to responsible 
ship owners at the lowest possible figure, or even, in some 
cases, at nothing at all, in order to overcome and offset 
foreign competition. 

This policy would likewise offset any reasonable de- 
mand for subsidies; it would keep ships working instead 
of rusting, and relieve the Government of the most colossal 
encumbrance it ever attempted to handle. In cases of ships 
being so allocated, the Government should always retain 
a lien upon their keels, by which they should be preémpted 
to national service when required. 

Nationally owned ships should be allocated only to re- 
sponsible and reliable owners who can guarantee profitable 
service for them—and none of them should éver* be to 
ated to any foreign service except by Governiment conSent. 

All national advantages which may lawfully accrue from 
the use of national waterways or harbor improvements 
should be reserved for American ships using the same. 

Wherever the terms of commercial treaties with foreign 
nations operate adversely to the interests of American 
skipping they should be modified or abrogated by interna- 
tional convention. Federal laws conflicting with the free 
operation of American ships should be amended in con- 
formity with existing conditions or else repealed. 


UCH a policy if adopted and strictly adhered to, and 

carried out to its logical conclusion, would unquestion- 
ably allow the American merchant marine a commanding 
place in the competitive race for world trade. But to be 
American, our merchant marine must be American manned. 
This part of the problem has received very scant attention 
hitherto. Americans will not become seamen or remain at 
sea under foreign conditions. The conditions of service and 
opportunities for promotion in the merchant marine must 
be sufficiently tolerable and alluring to attract good Ameri- 
can boys to the service, and to persuade their parents to 
allow them to go. 

If American ship owners are permitted to go unre- 
strained into foreign labor markets to engage the per- 
sonnel of their crews the American merchant marine must 
eventually become almost entirely foreign-manned as it 
was before, and will inevitably revert to foreign flags as 
sure as water flows to the sea. 

The following excerpt from a recent issue of the Ship- 
ping Register (San Francisco) may shed some light on 
this obscure phase of the inevitable tendency of commerce 
to gravitate toward foreign levels. Says the Shipping Reg- 
ister exultantly: “Captain Robert Dollar was wise when he 
put most of his ships under an alien flag. He pays his deck 
and fireroom crews $10 Mex. per month. On his ships 
there are members of the crew—coolies—who have not set 
foot on shore for five years.” 

Does any intelligent, patriotic American citizen wish or 
expect his own son or any one else’s son to become re- 
duced to such a state of slave service as that described by 
the Shipping Register? Yet that is precisely what he will 
have to submit to or stop going to sea if the ship owners 
are given unrestrained privileges in operating the mer- 
chant marine. Every American ship owner has a perfectly 
legal right to do as Captain Dollar has done to reduce ex- 
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pense on his own ships. Whatever policy may be adopted 
for the promotion of American shipping interests should 
have behind it the support, influence and protection of a 
strong, well-equipped and efficient Department of Marine, 
under the direction of a Cabinet officer charged with the 
administration of all maritime affairs. Under the present 
régime the administration of marine matters is farmed 
out to the dubious attentions of an already overworked 
Department of Commerce with most deplorable results. 

And finally, the success of our merchant marine de- 
pends more essentially than anything else upon the sin- 
cerity and codperation of those specifically charged with 
its operation and development—ship owners and seamen. 

If these two great indispensable factors can be made to 
coéperate for the national good and the glory of the flag, 
they will succeed in overcoming even greater obstacles than 
now appear on our maritime horizon. 

Then the old maritime prestige of our country will be 
restored and the American flag will fly over every sea. 


The Armenian Character 
By George R. Montgomery . 


Director of the Armenia-America Society 


T a time when the Armenian race is fighting for its 
existence and when prejudice on the part of possible 


friends may mean the loss of the fight, ill consid- 
ered opinions as to the Armenian character should not be 
permitted to prevail. One hears it said that the Armenians, 
“like all Orientals” do not appreciate honesty. Those who 
speak so should realize that in the Near Orient at least 
loyalty counts above honesty. Those races have survived 
where the clan and family feeling were the strongest of 
motives. Before passing verdict on the character of those 
eastern people the critic should appreciate the social, that 
is to say, the moral atmosphere. Some politicians in America 
put party loyalty higher than public spirit. Intensify the 
American politician’s feeling by adding deep religious 
sentiment, then add business interests and social ambitions, 
and one will begin to realize what loyalty to the family, 
and what racial feelings are in the East. You can count on 
the Oriental, but you must count on different motives from 
those which determine action in the West. 

This indicates the necessity for a different basis of esti- 
mate. An Oriental who will cheat may, nevertheless, have 
it in him to develop great honesty, provided he comes under 
the influence of a different moral atmosphere. The Ar- 
menians, for instance, have shown themselves peculiarly 
sensitive to the influence of American public opinion. There 
have been unfortunate instances of Armenians who, newly 
arrived, have found America to be good picking. This type 
is much more rarely met with today. Inquiry will show that 
there is hardly any race of immigrants into America which 
more quickly develops a high regard for honesty. Desira- 
bility from the standpoint of possible American citizenship 
is to be gauged by the record that a group has made in the 
United States, not by an estimate of the group made in the 
country of its origin, and the verdict of those who know 
the facts is that the Armenian race has been assimilated 
easily into American life, and that the race stands high 
with respect to morality and public spirit. In the Orient 
also the Turks have singled out the Armenians for places 
of trust where finances are involved. 

One hears it said that the Armenians are the Jews of 
the Near East. Without disparaging either race, it can be 
replied that there is nothing to such a comparison. The Ar- 
menians are aggressive and ambitious. Perhaps for casual 
acquaintanceship they are not therefore as pleasant com- 
panions as the Turks; the Turk lacks ambition and from 
that standpoint he is easy to get along with. But when it 
comes to real constructive helpfulness, and when it comes 
to deeper friendship, the Armenians are not surpassed. 
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Much that has been repeated in disparagement both of 
the Armenians and ‘of the Greeks has originated from Lev- 
antine sources in Constantinople and Smyrna. It is to the 
English merchant’s advantage to praise the Turk, especially 
the peasant Turk, with whom he has no commercial rivalry, 
and to slander the Armenians and Greeks who are his close 
rivals. The peasant classes of all the races in the Near 
East, not the Turkish peasant alone, are characteristically 
trustworthy; stupidity has something to do with it; igno- 
rance of the methods of dishonesty has much to do with it; 
the fact that in dealing with the peasant class, the objects 
are largely material objects, visible, tangible, has much to 
do with keeping the peasants in the straight and narrow 
pathway. The peasant does not know the technique of dis- 
honesty. 

As soon, however, as the entrusted objects assume 
the character of contractual relations, intangible obliga- 
tions, invisible pledges, the peasant as quickly yields to 
temptation as anyone else. 

By constant repetition it is easy to attach to a race a 
stigma entirely undeserved. The English themselves are 
constantly subjected to the fling of “Perfidious Albion.” In 
many parts of Europe the phrase is believed to describe 
perfectly the English character. It would certainly be un- 
fair to our English cousins to accept the prevalence of the 
phrase as evidence of its truth. 

One of the commissions sent out by the United States 
Government into the Near East made it a point to listen to 
Greek testimony, and one after the other Greek merchants 
came out in a most earnest manner to speak of their con- 
fidence in the word of Armenian merchants. A Levantine 
may sneer at such testimony and say that it is a case of 
the pot calling the kettle white, but as evidence, the testi- 
mony is worth more than an Englishman’s, because the 
latter proverbially despises all the non-Anglo-Saxon races. 
Many American travelers and officials have been con- 
tributors to the wrong opinions about the subject races in 
the Near East. Americans are likely to believe that amal- 
gamation of all races is possible with one or two excep- 
tions. They are likely to think that the negro cannot be 
assimilated. Many of them are likely to think that the Jew 
cannot be assimilated. With these generalizations fixed in 
their minds they go to Turkey and they have a ready rule 
of thumb to explain the antipathy between the Turks and 
the Christians. The Christians as the subject race cor- 
respond to the negroes, or else the Christians as the mer- 
chant race correspond to the Jews. Whether or not the 
Armenians are capable of building up a nation should not 
be decided by casual verdicts of this sort any more than 
by accepting the word of those who have any advantage to 
gain by belittling the Armenians. The decision should 
come from those who know the country and who have tried 
to work constructively with more than one race. 

Those who have observed the Armenian race both in 
Turkey and in America, those who have had personal deal- 
ings and personal friendships with them agree in saying 
that they are capable of wonderful progress, that they have 
great native ability, that they have constructive genius 
and that they are singularly dependable. ; 

In their own land they respond to ideals of honesty with 
remarkable readiness and the Christianity which they pro- 
fess has in its system the possibility of setting morality in 
the very forefront of its teaching. This last point is almost 
enough by itself to determine the possibility of building up 
a stable Armenian nation if the people are given political 
independence and freedom from oppression. 

So far as their courage goes, their part in the late war 
gave them opportunities in which they consistently re- 
vealed courage of the highest sort. The defection at Kars 
last winter, of which so much has been made, can be ex- 
plained as an exception, due to Bolshevik influence com- 
parable to that which persuaded the Russian troops at the 
end of the Kerensky régime to throw down their arms. 




















The Story of the Week 














Peace and War in Congress 


N June 13 the House of Representatives passed the 

Porter resolution terminating the state of war between 
the United States and Germany, Austria and Hungary. 
The vote was 305 to 61. Only one Republican, Representa- 
tive Kelley of Michigan, voted with the minority, while 
forty-nine Democrats joined the Republican majority in 
voting for an immediate peace. 

The Porter resolution is substantially the same as the 
Knox resolution. It terminates the state of war and reserves 
American rights. But there is a difference in form. The 
Knox resolution, which passed the Senate, repeals the 
declaration of war; the Porter resolution, which passed the 
House, does not go so far, it simply declares a state of 
peace to exist. As Representative Porter explained it, his 
resolution leaves the President “as free and unhampered in 
the making of a treaty as if the resolution had never been 
passed.” He objected to the form of the Knox resolution on 
the ground that it entrenched too far on the prerogative of 
the President. The differences in form between the two 
resolutions will be settled in conference between the two 
branches of Congress. 

When the peace resolution is out of the way, President 
Harding can either negotiate a separate peace with our 
late enemies or ask the Senate to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with such reservations as he may deem necessary. 
The immediate effect of the peace resolution will be to re- 
open normal diplomatic relations with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary and to remove such restrictions on trade as 
result from even a nominal state of war. It will also fix a 
terminal date for the war which 


Senate over the amount originally appropriated by the 
House. 

The Senate is more favorable than the House to a big 
army as well as to a big navy. The House has attempted to 
restrict the size of the standing army to 150,000. On June 7 
the Senate by 35 votes to 30 approved an amendment pro- 
viding funds to pay an army of 170,000. On the following 
day the Senate reversed its action by the close vote of 
36 to 32 and thus averted another conflict with the House. 
Only two Democrats favored the increase to 170,000 men, 
but on the decisive ballot thirteen Republicans joined the 
Democrats against it. 

The four questions of (1) the peace resolution, (2) the 
disarmament resolution, (3) the naval appropriation, (4) 
the army appropriation, are obviously closely related to 
each other, and it is interesting to note that on each issue 
some difference of opinion has arisen between the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, altho both branches of 
Congress have large Republican majorities. Congressional 
politics is not always a fight on party lines, sometimes it is 
a struggle for ascendancy between the House and the 
Senate. 


The Elephant’s Powwow 


HE Republican National Committee meeting at Wash- 

ington transacted a good deal of important business. 
John T. Adams of Iowa succeeded Will Hays of Indiana as 
chairman, since being Uncle Sam’s postman was as much 
load as even Mr. Hays can handle. Ralph Williams of Ore- 
gon was named vice-chairman and Mrs. Leonard Woods of 
Pittsburgh second vice-chairman. 





will be of convenience to the 
courts in dealing with legislation 
passed “for the duration of the 
war” or private contracts and 
other legal agreements depending 
in any way on the existence of a~ 
condition of war. 

The House and Senate are also 
pulling apart somewhat on the 
question of international disarma- 
ment. The Senate passed the 
Borah resolution for naval dis- 
armament by agreement as an 
amendment to the naval appro- 
priation bill. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House reported 
a broader and vaguer resolution 
simply authorizing the President 
“to call an international confer- 
ence to consider the limitation of 
armaments with a view to lessen 
materially the burden of expendi- 


The most exciting item on the 
agenda was the discussion of a 
new plan for reducing the repre- . 
sentation in national conventions 
of states where the Republican 
vote is insignificant. This has 
been an old and recurrent issue in 
the internal politics of the Re- 
publican party. It does not affect 
the Democrats, since, altho the 
Democratic votes of the country 
are very unevenly distributed 
about the map, the Democrats 
form at least a substantial mi- 
nority in every state and every- 
where maintain a fighting organi- 
zation. Hence it is logical that in 
the Democratic conventions rep- 
resentation should be patterned 
on Congress and the electoral col- 
lege. But in the Republican party 
the case is different. There are 
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tures and the menace of war.” 
Altho the scope of the resolution 
was greater than that of the 
Borah amendment, since it could 
be interpreted to comprize military as well as naval arma- 
ments, it was criticized as too indefinite. It does not in- 
struct the President to do anything, but leaves all to his 
discretion. The House sent the naval appropriation bill to 
conference without settling the difference between the two 
houses. Another matter to be settled in conference is the 
addition of some $98,000,000 to the naval budget in the 
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states of the “solid South” where 





Still facing backward, but slowly moving forward 


the Republican party makes 
hardly more show at the polls 
than the Socialist Laborites in 
the North. The only large group of Republicans consists of 
the negroes, who are virtually disfranchised, in part by 
force and fraud or the fear of force and fraud, in part by 
legislation, and in part by their own indifference and hope- 
lessness. This places the party in a dilemma. If represen- 
tation is in accordance with the votes cast by states in the 
electoral college then a “rotten borough” system is created 
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in the convention, a large group of southern Republican 
delegates who represent only themselves, or at best small 
caucuses, and who are easily made subservient tools of the 
Administration by the hope of winning appointive office in 
exchange for their support in the convention. On the other 
hand, if representation is in proportion to the Republican 
vote cast at the polls, the party seems to acquiesce in the 
disfranchisement of the negroes. 

In spite of many efforts to alter the system, full repre- 
sentation was given the southern states until the party 
split in 1912, due among other causes to the charges of 
fraud in the convention of that year, emphasized the neces- 
sity of change. The rule was adopted that there should be 
two delegates from every Congressional district in which 
7500 Republican votes were cast, and one from each dis- 
trict in which fewer votes were cast, in addition to the four 
votes of the state at large. But many Republicans did not 
feel that this change was sufficiently drastic. So the 
National Committee has adopted a new ruling on district 
representation. No Congressional district is to have any 
separate representation unless it 
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term goes to Edward C. Plummer, Republican, of Maine, 
representing Atlantic coast interests. Frederick I. Thomp- 
son, Democrat, of Alabama, serves for two years as repre- 
sentative of Gulf State interests. Meyer Lissner, Republi- 
can, of Los Angeles, and Rear Admiral William S. Benson 
of Georgia are given one year terms on the Board. 

The Board is carefully balanced politically and geo- 
graphically, as the law provides that not more than four 
of the seven members may be of the same political party, 
and that two members must be chosen to represent the At- 
lantic coast, two the Pacific, one the Gulf ports, one the 
Great Lakes and one the interior. President Wilson’s nom- 
inations last year failed of approval in the Senate. Admiral 
Benson was his sclection for chairman of the Board; he is 
retained in the new “slate” but only for the shortest term. 
Mr. Thompson was also one of President Wilson’s nom- 
inees. The third Democrat on the new Board, ex-Senator 
Chamberlain, was still in the Senate at the time Presi- 
dent Wilson made his selections. The four Republicans were 
none of them among the choices of the ex-President. 
Chairman Lasker on taking office 





has a bona fide local Republican or- 
ganization and casts at least 2500 
votes for a Republican elector or 
for the Republican nominee for Con- 
gress. To be entitled to the full quota 
of two representatives the district 
must cast 10,000 votes for a Repub- 
lican elector or a Republican candi- 
date for Congress or else have 
elected a Republican Congressman at 
the last previous election. States 
which cast their electoral vote at the 
previous election for the Presidential 
candidate are also accorded two ad- 
ditional delegates at large, making 
six in all. 

The changed rules were approved 
by the National Committee by thirty- 
six votes to twelve. A number of 
southern committeemen spoke 
strongly against the altered basis of 
representation, as condoning the dis- 





pointed out the very grave problems 
confronting the Shipping Board and 
feared that it would be months be- 
fore it could put the American mer- 
chant marine on a paying basis: 


We have been told that something 
over 3,000,000 tons of its ships are un- 
fitted to sail the seas and must be sal- 
vaged. The fleet itself, built during the 
war at the highest prices known, has, so 
it is reported, a liquidation value of 
maybe only 25 per cent. 

Because of the stagnation in world 
shipping which followed the signing of 
the armistice, a large part of the fleet 
is today tied to the docks, the opera- 
tions of the board entailing a charge on 
the public treasury of $20,000,000 
monthly. This loss has been accruing 
for many months prior to March 4. 

It will be the first duty of the board 
to do those things which are necessary 
to end incompetence and make of the 
Shipping Board a business institution 
guided by business principles and meas- 
uring up to business standards. The 








franchisement of the negro. But it 
was answered that the new system 
would tend to build up the Republi- 
can party in the South by making it 
to the interest of Republican voters 
to go to the polls, since even if they failed to carry an 
election they might at any rate increase the representa- 
tion of their state and district at the next party convention. 

The retiring chairman, Will Hays, warned the party 
not to rest on its laurels. He said, with pardonable pride, 
that “The majority of 7,000,000 in 1920 is reasonably satis- 
factory. A Senate by twenty-two and a House by 170 brings 
a degree of content not inexcusable.” But he added that 
“It is well to remember that no majority is necessarily per- 
manent and that certainty of continued success comes only 
with certainty of performance.” 


New Shipping Board Picked 


N June 8 President Harding announced the composi- 

tion of the Shipping Board. Albert D. Lasker, a 
wealthy business man of Chicago, was named as chairman, 
to serve for six years. he is a Republican and represents 
the central states. T. V. O’Connor, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union, was appointed for five 
years, representing the Great Lakes region. George E. 
Chamberlain, a former Democratic Senator from Oregon 
with a distinguished legislative record, is appointed as a 
Pacific coast representative for four years. The three year 
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John T. Adams of Iowa, unanimously elected 

to succeed Will Hays as Chairman of the 

Republican National Committee, to free the 
latter for his labors as Postmaster-General 


charge on the public treasury must be 
cut down so that this burden on the 
taxpayers will be alleviated. It may be 
necessary in accomplishing this at first 
to tie more ships to the docks. This 
initial stage may take a few months. 


Another Carnegie Gift 


HE Carnegie Corporation has announced that it has 

arranged to give an additional sum of $17,462,000 from 
the estate of the late Andrew Carnegie. The sum will be 
divided between the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh and 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Along with the gifts 
there will be a drive to raise $4,200,000 additional from 
outside sources; so that the two institutes may expect to 
have their endowment increased within the next few years 
by a total of $21,662,000. During Mr. Carnegie’s lifetime he 
gave over $27,654,000 to the same institutions. 

The Carnegie Corporation declares that the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology now has about 4,000 students, com- 
ing from every state in the Union and from many foreign 
countries. He had originally planned it for the benefit of 
young people from Pittsburgh, but now nearly half the 
number come from other parts of the country. The Institute 
has attained such national importance that the original 
endowment was no longer sufficient for its work. The in- 
vestigating commissioners remind the public that even the 
new gifts will not always be sufficient: 


It seems to be the inevitable lot of institutions founded by 
private philanthropy and heavily endowed to come upon a period 
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when the initial endowments no longer suffice and when no other 
sources of support are available. If the experience of a long line 
of privately endowed institutions is any guide, it is certain that 
. the time will soon come when that institution also will 
have to obtain a part of its support from the communities which 
it serves. 

The commissioners further recommend that the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and the Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burgh be separated and each placed under its own Board 
f£ Trustees. 


An Admiral in Hot Waters 


EAR Admiral William S. Sims is admittedly one of 
Ree greatest seamen the United States ever produced, 
but like so many famous sailors of history he has the habit 
of speaking or writ- : 
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Ban on Revolutionary Papers 


LTHO Postmaster-General Hays has restored The 
Liberator, The Call and The. Milwaukee Leader to 
the mails, as stated in The Independent of June 11, the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has confirmed 
the lawfulness of the action taken by Postmaster-General 
Burleson in excluding these radical publications from mail- 
ing privileges. The decision will have no effect on the 
present status of these papers, in view of the ruling of 
Mr. Hays, but it may be taken advantage of by some future 
Postmaster-General who chooses to return to the repres- 
sionist policy of Mr. Burleson. Till then it has a merely 
theoretical importance. 
The essence of the decision by the Court of 





ing his opinions with- 
out reflecting as to 
how they would be re- 
ceived. In 1910 he 
made a_ speech in 
London in which he 
pledged the British 
American aid in case 
the existence of the 
British Empire were 
“seriously menaced by 
an external enemy.” 
As military alliances 
are the concern of 
Congress and the 
President, not of in- 
dividual naval  of- 
ficers, President Taft 
was forced to rebuke 
him for his indiscre- 
tion; even tho 1917 
proved that his words 
were but prophecy. At 
the end of the Great 








Appeals is that “When it is kept in mind that 
this publication (The Call, of New York) con- 
stantly has sought to imbue its readers with 
the idea that it is their duty to overthrow the 
Government, disregard all law, and seize for 
themselves the property and belongings of 
others, irrespective of means and regardless 
of consequences, we must find that there was 
substantial evidence before the Postmaster- 
General justifying his refusal to accord any 
postal privilege to this polluted matter... 
this does not constitute a censorship of the 
press, but merely evidences the unwillingness 
of the Government to lend its aid to those who 
would destroy it in the dissemination of ‘mat- _ 
ter of a character tending to incite arson, 
murder and assassination.’ ” 


Can We Recognize Mexico? 


ECRETARY Hughes has cleared up the 
mystery of our relations with the Obregon 
Government in Mexico by a characteristically 
lucid statement of American policy. The es- 








War he engaged in a 
serious quarrel with 
Secretary of the Navy 


James in St. Louis Star 
At it again 


sence of this policy is that American recog- 
nition of Mexico be conditioned on Mexico’s 
agreement to a treaty 





Daniels, in the course of which both men 
said many things regarding our part in the 
war and our relation to foreign nations 
that might with advantage have been left 
unsaid. And now Secretary Denby has de- 
manded an explanation of a speech by Ad- 
miral Sims, attacking the policy of Sinn 
Fein, at a London luncheon. He is reported 
to have said: 


I do not want to touch on the Irish ques- 
tion, for I know nothing about it. But there 
are many in our country who technically are 
Americans, some of them naturalized and 
some born there, but none of them Americans 
at all. They are American when they want 
money, but Sinn Feiners when on the plat- 
form. They are making war on America today. 

The simple truth of it is that they have the 
blood of British and American boys on their 
hands for the obstructions they placed in the 
way of the most effective operation of the 
Allied naval forces during the war. They are 
like zebras, either black horses with white 
stripes or white horses with black stripes. But 
we know they are not horses—they are asses, 
but each of these asses has a vote. 

The Irish question is partly an American 
(juestion. Eleven years ago I made a prophecy 











protecting American 
rights and interests. 
“When it appears that 
there is a Govern- 
ment in Mexico will- 
ing to bind itself to 
the discharge of 
primary internationa] 
obligations, concur- 
rently with that act 
its recognition will 
take place.” A treaty 
was presented to 
President Obregon 
containing stipu- 
lations for the safe- 
guarding of Ameri- 
can property rights 
in Mexico and for the 
adjustment of claims 
for loss of life and 
property during the 
revolutionary period. 
Negotiations respect- 








that came true. I will venture on another 





ing this treaty are 





now. The English-speaking peoples are com- © Keystone View 


now being carried on 


ng together in the bonds of comradeship, and The Prince of Wales and Admiral Sims recently received between Washington 


they are going to run this round globe. I at the same time honorary degrees from Cambridge Uni- 
should like to see an inter-English-speaking versity. The photograph shows them in the robes in 


and Mexico City. 


|olicy and when we have that we shall have which they took their degrees from the Vice-Chancellor The present dif- 


peace and prosperity. 


of the University ficulty arises from the 
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constitution of 1917 which extended national control over 
private land, oil and mining concessions and in several 
ways discriminated against alien concession holders, The 
question at issue is whether these clauses look only toward 
the future or apply retroactively to concessions already 
granted. As Secretary Hughes said: 

Mexico is free to adopt any policy which she pleases with 
respect to her public lands, but she is not free to destroy without 
compensation valid titles which have been obtained by American 
citizens under Mexican laws. This question should not 
be confused with any matter of personalities or of the recogni- 
tion of any particular administration. Whenever Mexico is ready 
to give assurances that she will perform her fundamental obliga- 
tion in the protection both of persons and of rights of property 
validly acquired, there will be no obstacles to the most advan- 
tageous relations between the two peoples. 

The recognition of President Obregon’s Government was 
pending in the last months pf President Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration but was delayed by the same obstacle which now 
holds up recognition: the reluctance of President Obregon 
to write into a formal treaty the 
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her obligations over a period of many years. Bavaria for 
a long time obstinately withstood the demands for dis- 
armament, but eventually—fearing perhaps that the 
French would order an advance from the Rhine—the Ba- 
varian Government agreed to disband the Einwohnerwehr 
(citizens’? guard or militia) by June 30. 

The trials of German war criminals are proceeding, on 
the whole satisfactorily, altho the sentences imposed are 
light and no men of high rank have been brought to trial. 
The case which has caused most criticism was the acquit- 
tal of Lieutenant Neumann, who sunk a hospital ship during 
war. The plea on which he was acquitted was that he was 
only acting according to orders; which, not unnaturally, 
has caused the Allied press to inquire: “Then when will 
the men who gave those orders be brought to book?” 

But the Germans, in turn, have a grievance in the failure 
of the Allies to keep Upper Silesia under control. Since the 
British have joined their forces to the French and Italians 

the Poles have been slowly driven 





assurances he has informally given 
that the Mexican constitution will 
not be applied retroactively to the 
damage of American property rights 
validly acquired under Mexican law. 
Relations between the two countries 
have been friendlier under Obregon 
than under either Huerta or Car- 
ranza, and Mexican affairs seem 
more stable than they have been 
since the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz, 
but the United States is not dis- 
posed to enter into full diplomatic 
relations with any Mexican Govern- 
ment which takes an ambiguous at- 
titude toward the legal rights of 
resident Americans. 


Germany Carrying 
Out Orders 


N June 4 Chancellor Wirth won 

from the Reichstag an endorse- 
ment of his policy in agreeing to 
carry out the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the ultimatum of the 
Allies respecting reparations. The 
vote was 213 to 77 with forty-eight 
members not voting. The members 
who abstained from voting belonged mainly to the German 
People’s party (the old National Liberal party), which rep- 
resents the great industrial magnates and “big business” 
generally. The position of this party is the most perplex- 
ing problem of the Wirth Government. The majority So- 
cialists are willing to stretch a point in order to keep a 
liberal Government in existence, they are willing to codper- 
ate with the Catholic Centrists and with the bourgeois 
radical Democrats, but they draw the line at the capital- 
istic People’s party. The Wirth Government wishes to be- 
come a rallying point for all the republican and constitu- 
tional elements in the nation, but it will probably be 
forced to choose between the Socialists and the People’s 
party. Perhaps a general election will soon take place to 
give the ministry a more solid parliamentary basis. 

Three things were especially demanded of Germany by 
the Allies: the payment of indemnities, the disbanding of 
the irregular Bavarian militia, and the punishment of the 
war criminals. Since the German Government bowed to 
the Allied ultimatum there has been little trouble about 
reparations; the initial payments demanded have been 
made in good time. Of course, the experience of a few 
weeks does not prove that Germany can or will live up to 
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The tie that “binds” 


back, without much actual fighting, 
but they still hold a large part of the 
disputed area, and the French have 
been much quicker, it must be con- 
fessed, to resent and repress German 
insurgency in the plebiscite zone 
than Polish. With five armies—Brit- 
ish, French, Italian, German (ir 
regulars) and Polish insurgents—in 
the field, cramped into a small min- 
ing district where both national and 
class hatreds are at fever heat, al- 
most anything may happen. Thus 
far there have been only minor con- 
flicts and these have taken various 
forms: Germans against Poles, Ger- 
mans against French, British against 
Poles, and other less common com- 
binations. It is often hard to tell 
whether a local force is keeping 
order as a police or is waging war 
as a national army. 








Belgium’s Little 
Sister 


E are accustomed to thinking 

of Belgium as one of the very 
small nations, requiring protection 
from the Great Powers, but Belgium is now to be the pro- 
tector of a still smaller and weaker neighbor. A treaty has 
been published which places Luxemburg within the customs 
union of Belgium and in other ways brings the two coun- 
tries into closer relationship. 

All customs formalities are abolished on the frontier. 
Belgian money is to replace that of Luxemburg in denomi- 
nations larger than ten francs. Luxemburg is to receive a 
loan of 175,000,000 francs, to be raised by Belgian finan- 
ciers; Luxemburg will pay two per cent. interest on this 
loan, the rest being paid by Belgium. The railroad system 
of the Grand Duchy will be consolidated with that of Bel- 
gium and the combined system handled by a single 
administration. A supreme council of five, containing rep- 
resentatives of both countries, will oversee the execution 
of the agreement. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is about the size of 
Rhode Island and has a population a little greater than 
that of Delaware, yet it ranks as an independent and sov- 
ereign nation. Like Belgium it was protected by an inter- 
national guarantee of neutrality, and like Belgium it was 
invaded by the German army in defiance of this guarantee. 
But Luxemburg was in no position to resist the invasion, 
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having no military resources to speak of, and so never 
joined the Allies and took no active part in the war. It 
remained simply a neutral country occupied by Germany 
until the war ended. The question of Luxemburg came 
before the peacemakers at Paris. It was agreed that the 
customs union (Zollverein) between Germany and Luxem- 
burg which existed prior to the war should be terminated 
and that Luxemburg should no longer be a neutralized 
state, but no positive settlement of the future of the coun- 
try was embodied in the Treaty of Versailles. 

Luxemburg was left at the crossroads, uncertain which 
way to take. Some of the people wanted to unite with 
France, some to unite with Belgium, some to establish an 
independent republic, some to keep the nation as before an 
independent. Grand Duchy. After many months of hesita- 
tion and uncertainty Luxemburg decided to remain an 
independent country under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. After that point had been settled the question re- 
mained as to what country Luxemburg would choose as a 
commercial partner, for such a tiny nation could hardly 
keep up a tariff wall on its own account when completely 
surrounded by larger nations. Germany was no longer 
available as a partner; the Treaty forbade it, and the 
Luxemburgers themselves did not desire it. But Luxemburg 
is tangent to both France and Belgium, and for some time 
it was expected that negotiations would result in a cus- 
toms and railway union with France; it now appears that 
Belgium has been chosen instead. 


Is Bolshevism Reforming? 


HE virtues of the Bolsheviki may not be many, but 
among them is a certain frankness and candor in con- 
fessing their failures and blunders. Says Karl Radek: “We 
are aware that failure to materialize a one-hundredth part 
of our program is thru Russia’s isolation.” Says Krassin: 
Lenin sees that he holds alone the outposts of progress. He has 
advanced too far. He cannot maintain his position and tho his 
faith has not weakened in the slightest he feels compelled to 
make a strategic retreat—an unfortunate but inevitable move of 
which he has had the courage to proclaim the necessity. 

Says Lenin: “Capitalism in a certain measure is inevi- 
table.” Also: 

The world revolution is growing stronger, while the economic 
crisis in Europe is getting worse at the same time. But, at any 
rate, were we to draw from this the conclusion that help would 
come to us from there within a brief period in the shape of a 
solid proletarian revolution, we would be simply lunatics. 

And again: 

The peasants are not satisfied. They do not care for the 
economic forms we offered them. We must not conceal anything, 
but admit that a form of relationship which the peasantry does 
not care for will never exist. The peasantry has become far 
more middle class than before. The village has been leveled down. 
The middle class peasant now predominates. We must, therefore, 
see what this peasant wants. He demands: (1) a certain freedom 
in his economic turnover; (2) opportunity to market his prod- 
ucts in exchange for goods. 

The new program of the Bolsheviki, as announced in 
detail before the Communist party congress and approved 
in principle by that body, is a compromise between com- 
munism and capitalism. Peasants are to be taxed in kind, 
to the extent of about one-third of the grain crop; the 
rest is to be at the free disposal of the peasant to use or 
sell or barter. The idea of nationalizing (which in practice 
meant confiscating by organized raids) the nation’s grain 
crop has been for the present abandoned. The Government 
retains in its hands the most important branches of indus- 
try, especially the transportation services, and the leather, 
salt and textile industries, which are expected to supply 
the peasant with what he wants in exchange for his grain. 
Mines and natural resources generally are to remain na- 
tionalized, tho concessions may be granted to foreign capi- 
talists. 

Voluntary codperative associations are to be organ- 
ized and small private industries tolerated. By the bonus 


system special inducements are held out to individual 
workers to increase production. 

The reasons why the Bolsheviki have so greatly modified 
their communistic program have frequently been men- 
tioned in The Independent. The world-wide proletarian 
revolution which the Bolsheviki so confidently expected 
when they seized power in Russia has “hung fire.” The Bol- 
sheviki have never held that communism could exist in Rus- 
sia alone if the rest of the world held aloof; on the contrary, 
they have frequently admitted that of all European coun- 
tries Russia was the very least adapted to communism, 
owing to the large excess of the rural (and by consequence 
individualistic) population over the urban proletariat. As 
Lenin said: “The regions southward along the Don and 
Volga and northward toward Vologda and eastward about 
Omsk have a marked patriarchal life of semi-barbarism 
and actual savagery. A similar situation is found in the 
rural backgrounds of the rest of Russia.” Or, in other 
words, the physicians who have had charge of the life of 
Russia with such disastrous results are convinced, not in- 
deed that their remedy was at fault, but, at any rate, that 
the patient was not good enough for the medicine! The 
peasant must be humored or he may rise in rebellion. Later 
on, when the productiveness of industry has been increased 
(Lenin personally attaches great importance to the devel- 
opment of electrical power) the peasant may be won over 
to the communist system. 

Another reason for modifying the communist program 
was the need of reopening trade relations with the rest of 
the world. The trade treaty with Great Britain was the 
greatest diplomatic victory Bolshevism has yet attained, 
and great hopes are held out in Bolshevist circles for a 
revival of the economic life of Russia under the stimulus 
of the British market. Krassin says that hitherto the Bol- 
sheviki have been carrying on their foreign trade with 
gold; “but our gold must come to an end and our scarcity 
of transport makes it difficult to export raw materials. We 
have so far exported only a very little. There remains, 
therefore, only the granting of concessions.” As for the 
paper money that nobody will take, Krassin is not worried. 
With an impish cynicism he says that the problem will 
solve itself because “We will print so many banknotes that 
no one will take money seriously any longer. Then the peo- 
ple will light fires with all that valueless paper!” 
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New 
Comfort 


in Shaving 





F you havea heavy, wiry beard and tender 

skin, don’t be content with the old, painful 

way of shaving, now that Shavaid, the per- 
fected beard softener, is available. 


You can really enjoy shaving and be rid of annoy- 
ances, if you'll merely coat the beard with Shavaid, then 
apply lather, without rubbing it in. The beard will 
soften instantly. Then your razor will glide over quickly, 
smoothly. Your skin is soothed and kept in condition 
by this delightful emollient. No after-lotions needed. 

Begin now to know this new shaving comfort. 
Buy a tube of Shavaid at your druggist’s. 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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The Wise Autoist 


exerts caution when working on his 
car as well as when driving. He guards 
as carefully against infection from little 
scratches and cuts as against collision. 






































is a dependable application — it is 

deadly to the germs of infection and 

promotes rapid healing. 

Knowing that serious trouble may follow 

the ny my accidents or strains, be wise— 

Prepare for such emergencies by keeping a 

bottle of Absorbine, Jr. in your car. - 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- 
paid. A liberal trial bottle sent for 10c. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Stree - Springfield, Mass. 
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Authorized Distributors of 30 Courses. g 

Educational Books, New and Used 
At a substantial discount, 
Send for FREE Catalog, 

Economy Educator Service, Inc. 
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Autographs. 





Send a 2-cent 
stamp for our 
A CATALOGUE 
No. 140 containing 1764 titles of Autograph 
Letters and Documents of Distinguished 
Men & Women. Includes WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, GRANT, ROOSEVELT, NA- 
POLEON, SCOTT, DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON, LONGFELLOW, LOW ELL, 
WHITTIER,HAW THORNE,HOLMES, 
BROWNING, TENNYSON, &c. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
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New York and the Real Jew 


(Continued from page 660) 

the established order of things, any- 
where, Jews are phenomenally adapt- 
able. Carried away into Babylon, they 
forgot their Hebrew and returned 
speaking Aramaic. In China, according 
to Ross, “the Jews of Kaiféng-fu lost 
their language and their religion and 
became Chinese in all but physiog- 
nomy.” In Abyssinia today there are 
50,000 black Jews. Next to his ambi- 
tion to learn English, a Jewish immi- 
grant’s most earnest desire on reach- 
ing New York is to master every para- 
graph in Cushing’s “Manual of Citi- 
zenship.” He takes a Yiddish news- 
paper, it is true—the Day, the News, 
the Forward, or the Jewish Times—and 
very foreign it looks to us, with its 
Jewish-German text reading from right 
to left and printed in Hebrew charac- 
ters with all the vowels left out; but 
more and more the Yiddish press is 
conforming to American standards, in 
spirit as well as in make-up. Then, too, 
our newly arrived Jew seeks amuse- 
ment at a Yiddish theater, the 
People’s, or perhaps Thomaskewsky’s 
or Gobel’s—where serious drama is ad- 
mirably presented. But more and more 
the Yiddish players borrow their 
“script” from Broadway, translating 
and adapting it, while frequently an 
English phrase or sentence survives 
intact. And, despite his supposed con- 
servatism, the Jew is soon tempted to 
discard his religion. 

Uptown you are told that large 
numbers of Jews now attend service 
at the Church of St. Thomas. Still 
larger numbers affiliate with Uni- 
tarians, while thousands are agnostics. 
In the Ghetto, “chop sueys” appear, 
and “chop sueys” are not “kosher.” On 
the lower East Side you will find an 
establishment “for the re-conversion 
of Jewish youth to Judaism.” The other 
day I amused myself by asking Jews 
what proportion of the Ghetto was Or- 
thodox. One said, “Three blocks.” An- 
other said, “All of it; on the great 
Jewish holidays, twice a year, the only 
sound is the creaking of new shoes.” 
The fact lies somewhere between—a 
fact so serious that there might seem 
to be a promising field for evangeliza- 
tion, and would actually be, had not 
Christians persistently oppressed and | 
tormented Jews, the world over, for 
upward of nineteen centuries. 

Several months ago, in a _ solidly 
Jewish neighborhood well sprinkled 
with wurst-fabriks and little syna- 
gogues and places where wedding 
gowns are offered for rent and shops 
filled with Talmuds, Jewish prayer- 
books, seven-day candles, manoras, 
Pentateuch scrolls, embroidered wrap- 
pers for scrolls, and long-fringed, pur- 
ple-striped prayer-shawls, a Jewish 
theater displayed a film called “The 
Birth of a Race.” I believe I was the 
only “goy” there. We saw Eden. We 
saw the flood. We saw Moses lead 
Israel out of Egypt. Loud was the ap- 
plause. Then followed the story of 
Christ, from Bethlehem to Calvary. It 
sounds incredible, yet those New Tes- 
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tament episodes called forth from Jew- 
ish spectators applause no whit less en- 
thusiastic than the outbursts that had 
greeted the Old Testament episodes. It 
is not the Christian religion that repels 
Jews; it is Christians—the Christians 
of bygone ages, and frequently those of 
today. 

To be entirely frank, the Ghetto has 
not a particularly exalted idea of Gen- 
tiles. In Second Avenue a few evenings 
ago, Abie was telling about his sweet- 
heart, and a friend of mine overheard. 
Said Abie, “Yes, she’s a Christian, but 
when you go in her house it’s clean.” 
Well, consider. Twice annually—just 
before Passover and just before New 
Year’s—every Jewish family cleans 
house. On what occasion, pray, do the 
Perciatellinis of Hester Street clean 
house? Judging Gentiles by the Geni- 
tiles they observe at close range, Jews 
naturally enough regard themselves as 
superior and as not merely in a scrip- 
tural sense the “chosen people.” Quoth 
a rabbi, in my hearing, “Because we 
are the chosen people, a solemn respon- 
sibility rests upon us. We must set an 
example to all the others.” 

Imagine, then, the deep indignation 
among Jews when an American, duped 
by European Anti-Semites—Mr. Ford’s 
sham “Protocols of the Learned Elders 
in Zion” were fabricated abroad—ac- 
cuses the Jews of base intentions? 
Imagine their resentment the other 
day when somebody connected with 
the Department of State was reported 
to have classed Jews with Armenians 
and Persians as “undesirable immi- 
grants!” On historic grounds, if on no 
other, the Jews claim a right to come 
here. Jewish settlers first established 
themselves in New York in 1654. Jews 
helped to finance Columbus. Five Jews 
sailed with him on his first voyage. His 
mother was Jewish—or so the Ghetto 
declares—nor has the Ghetto forgot- 
ten that a Jew advanced $600,000 to 
General George Washington. During 
the recent war, as you will be informed 
at the Jewish War Records headquar- 
ters in Union Square, more than 200,- 
000 American Jews put on khaki. 
Three thousand five hundred died in) 
France. American Jews brought home 


130 Distinguished Service Crosses. "rete and forms acid. 


won the medaille militaire, three re- 
ceived Congressional Medals of Honor, 
174 the Croix de Guerre. What the 
Jew then did he is ready to repeat. He 
has the grit. He has the bodily tough- 
ness, 

In New York you are still told that 
Jews lack physique and dread physi- 
cal toil. Absurd! Rare, in the Ghetto, 
is the Rembrandt Jew, with his “Ghetto 
bend.” Thanks to the Jewish dietary, 
to Jewish temperance, and to sixteen 
days of complete repose every year, 
plus the splendid start in life vouch- 
safed to breast-fed babies, the Ghetto 
has evolved a hardy type, with a mini- 
mum death-rate and a huge avidity for 
exertion. New York Jews are crowding 
into the metal trades, into furriery, 
into eabinet-making and shoe-making. 
Young Jews play basketball with fury. 
Benny Leonard, Soldier Bartfield and 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new teeth-cleaning method—enough for 
20 uses. 


Each use will bring five much-de- 
ired effects. See how your teeth con- 
itions change after ten days’ use. 


\ A film combatant 


The great object is to fight film— 
the cause of most tooth troubles. 


clings to teeth, gets between the 
eeth and stays. The tooth brush, used 
in old ways, leaves much of it intact. 
So millions of teeth are dimmed and 
ruined by it. 


Ihc is that viscous coat you feel. 


making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of tar- 
ar. It holds food substance which fer- 
It holds the 
cid in eontact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years of 
research, has found ways to fight film. 
Able authorities have proved their ef- 
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Pensadent 


REG. U.So 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 








Battling Levinsky are pugilists. 


ficiency. And leading dentists every- 
where now advise their daily use. 


The methods are combined in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. Millions now 
employ it. And to their homes it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two ‘efficient ways. The teeth are so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 


Then it multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest the starch deposits 
which cling. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Thus it increases, in a natural way, 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces. 


See what this means. Send the cou- 
pon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


This ten-day test will show the way 
to whiter, safer teeth. And it may 
mean their salvation. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 842, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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A Letter from 
H. G. Wells 


Dear and Only Upton: That Bible idea is 
yours. I got it from your previous book of 
elegant extracts (‘‘The Cry for Justice’’). I 
say so somewhere in these lectures which, 
since I couldn't come and spout them, the 
“Saturday Evening Post’’ is giving in homeo- 
pathic doses to a slightly indignant world. 
You have just saved a bit of your res & by 
getting ahead with your ‘‘Book of Life.”’ 
should have been at that in a year or so, I 
may do it still in spite of you. Why do you 
always think of things first? I am older than 
you, I have read both your books (‘‘The Brass 
Check”? and **100%""). I will not say anything 
about them except, ‘‘Fine!’’ If I start on any- 
thing more I shall use up the whole morning, 
and meanwhile you will be getting ahead. 
Love, H. G. Wells. 

We put this very gracious and charming > 
ter back as a crown upon the head of 
Wells! Not often does an author write that 
way to a possible rival! Also, we publish the 
letter for the glimpse it gives into the ‘Brass 
Check’’ boycott, -In one of Wells’ articles, 
published in the “Saturday Evening Post,’’ he 
called for the writing of a new Bible, consist- 
ing of, first, a collection of the world’s most 
vital literature, and second, a guide to modern 
conduct. We wrote him that we had tried to 
supply the first in ‘‘The Cry for Justice,’’ and 
were busily publishing the second as a serial 
in ‘‘The Appeal to Reason,’’ under the title of 
“The Book of Life.’’ Wells’ reply reveals that 
he paid tribute to ‘‘The Cry for Justice’’; but 
we do not find this tribute in the articles as 
published by the “Saturday Evening Post’’! 
We are wondering—does the great Monument 
to American Mediocrity forbid to the most 
distinguished of living English novelists the 
right to mention the name of Upton Sinclair? 


The Cry for Justice 


An Anthology of the Literature of Social 
Protest, with an Introduction by Jack London, 
who calls it ‘this humanist Holy-Book.’’ 
Selected from 25 languages and 5000 years of 
human history. 891 pages, 32 illustrations. 
Price $1.00 paper, postpaid; $1.50 cloth, post- 
paid, 

Do you desire amnesty? Do you want to 
bring the political prisoners out of jail? If 
so, the first thing to do is to make the people 
realize how they got in; and for this purpose 
the prisoners th Ives rec 


100% 
The Story of a Patriot by Upton Sinclair 


Many letters come to us from political pris- 
oners who have read this book in jail. ‘‘Here 
is the truth!’’ writes one, ‘If only the people 
would read this story!’’ It is being published 
in England under the title of ‘“The Spy,’’ and 
an English labor man writes us: ‘‘Thank God 
I live in a monarchy!"’ It is being translated 
into French by Madeleine Rolland, sister of 
Romain Rolland, and into Italian by Arturo 
Caroti, member of parliament. In Germany 
and Austria it is running serially in a dozen 
papers. We have articles about it in_Nor- 
wegian, Russian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Dutch 
and Esperanto, none of which languages we 
read fluently. 

**100%,"’ is a story of the “White Terror,”’ 
and tells how ‘‘big business’’ pulled off the 
stunt of landing the ‘“‘reds’’ in jail, It is the 
inside story of a ‘‘secret agent,’’ and deals 
with half a dozen celebrated cases concerning 
which you have been fooled, Louis Untermeyer 
writes: ‘‘Upton Sinclair has done it again. He 
has loaded his Maxim (no silencer attached), 
taken careful aim, and—bang!—hit the bell 
plump in the center. First of all ‘100%’ is a 
story; a story full of suspense, drama, ‘heart 
interest,’ plots, counterplots, high life, low 
life, humor, hate and other passions—as thrill- 
ing as a W. 8S. Hart movie, as interest- 
crammed as (and a darned sight more truth- 
ful than) your daily newspapers.”’ 


The Brass Check 


A Study of American Journalism 





The Associated Press announced at its an- 
nual convention that it had made an investi- 
gation of this book, and was about to make 
public a mass of evidence to refute it. We 
waited a month and two days, and then we 
wrote the Associated Press that if they did 
not make public the evidence, we would sue 
them for libel for making the statement. We 
await their answer. Meantime, the Univer- 
sity Socialist Federation of Great Britain has 
adopted a resolution ‘‘To put on record its 
sense of the invaluable contribution made by 
Upton Sinclair by the publication in “The Brass 
Check’ of his unique and convincing study of 
the American plutocratic press,’’ 

“La Grande Revue,”’ Paris, publishes an 
eight page article, entitled ‘‘Le Jeton de 
Passe,”’ in which Upton Sinclair is discussed 
as “One of those difficult spirits whom the 
present does not please at all and who succeed 
nevertheless, one does not know how, to some 
notoriety, such as formerly among us Rabelais, 
Moliere or Voltaire, and today Anatole 
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GOLD LANDS 


At last the road to Fortune has been charted and 
mapped. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
made by discoverers of new oil lands and_ precious 
mineral deposits. Start right. Post yourself. Here 


FREE 


Just published— 
right up to_ the 
minute. A COM- 
PLETE map direc- 
tory showing every 
oil and gas field 
in the U. S., Mex- 
ico, ete., and every 
section where pre- 
cious minerals are 
being mined or are 
known to exist— 
gold, silver, cop- 

er, antimony, 
lead, iron, zine, 
The first 

and only maps of 
4 kind published anywhere. Given absolutely 
REE as a premium with our wonderful new book— 


THE WORLD 
RE-MAPPED 


New 1921-1926 Edition 


Throw away your old atlas or geography. It is 
worthless except as waste paper. great world 
war and the Peace Conference has changed the face 
of the world. The World Re-Mapped shows you 
every change, every new border line, every new city 
and town, every new local and national government— 
a true picture of the NEW world of TODAY—accu- 
rate to the minutest detail and absolutely authorita- 
tive. Contains new maps of every country on the 
globe and a big NEW map of each and every state 
in the Union. Also complete historical maps show- 
ing changes in the various countries of the world 
from 1400 B. C. to the close of the European War. 
_ wonderful feature is entirely new and invalu- 

' We guarantee to publish and 
po} furnish free to every owner 
of the World Re-Mapped 

supplemental maps covering any changes that may be 
made in Europe or the Old World dur the next 
five years, up to and including 1926. e World 
Re-Mapped is not only up to the minute NOW but 
will be kept right up to date by this extra FREE 
service for the next five years without one cent of 
extra cost to you. 


Send No Money 


Just the Coupon. We send The World Re Mapoed 
and the Mineral Maps with the privilege of 3 
examination FREE If you keep them send oy 

95 as first payment and then $1.09 a month 
for four months. Mail the coupon now before this 
Special Introductory Offer is withdrawn. 
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is practical help for you. 





Please send me ‘“‘The World Re-Mappéed’”’; also 
the FREE Oil and Mineral Maps, for examination. 
If I do not return them in 3 days I will send you 
$1.95 and then $1.00 a month for four months in 
full payment. 

















Name ..... Cee erccccccccsecsccceeseeceecees 
AGGTESS ccccccccccccccevoccceccececcccccees 
France.””’ ‘Das Forum,’’ Berlin, publishes an 


article by Wilhelm Herzog, stating that 
“Maxim Gorki, Anatole France, and Upton 
Sinclair are recognized as the greatest writers 
of the world-literature of the present.”” ‘ 
Nacion,’’ Buenos Aires, states that ‘Since 
having conquered Scandinavia, Upton Sinclair 
his actually invaded Belgium. Tis ‘Jimmie 
Higgms’ is being translated by Henri Delgove. 
‘The People,’ of Brussels, considers Upton Sin- 
clair as ‘the American Zola,’ and adds that 
his novels are ‘the most living, the most mov- 
ing, and the most characteristic of modern 
Anglo-Saxon literature in America’.’’ We sub- 
mit the above to the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post!’’ 
Prices of ‘‘The Brass Check,’’ ‘‘100%,’’ ‘‘The 
Jungle,’’ ‘“‘King Coal,’’ ‘“‘The Profits of Re- 
ligion’’—Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; 
three copies $3.00; ten copies $9.00. ingle 
copy, paper, 60c, postpaid; three copies $1.50; 
ten copies $4.50. PStmimie Higgins,’’ ‘‘Sylvia, % 
and ‘‘Sylvia’s Marriage’’—Cloth only, $1.20 
postpaid. Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Middle Western Agency, The Economy 
ages 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
nois, 
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“T’d rather talk of Jewish poets and 
musicians,” said the Jew from whom 
I obtained these illustrious names, and 
thereby hangs a tale. In order to learn 
about “Eli! Eli!” I had gone to the 
National Winter Garden, a Jewish 
“home of burlesque” not far from the 
Bowery, and called upon the manager 
in an office adorned with photographs 
of “burlesque queens.” On his desk a 
volume of Schopenhauer lay open, and 
he had just finished reading Mr, 
Wells’s “Outline of History.” 

“Jack Shargel knows about ‘Eli! 
Eli!’” he said. “Wouldn’t you like to 
watch the show till Shargel is thru 
for the evening?” I declined, begging 
to wait in the office and discuss Scho- 
penhauer and Wells, and then began a 
feast of reason such as I had not en- 
joyed since the days when I used to 
hobnob with Harvard dons in Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. Wonderful! Glori- 
ous! Religion, ethnology, metaphysics, 
history, literature—in the office of an 
East Side burlesque show! Two Jew- 
ish friends of the managers joined our 
pow wow, each contributing a wealth 
of erudition. And finally came Shargel 
—burlesque comedian adored by the 
East Side. I took him out to supper. 

He talked religion. He was for reali- 
ties, not forms, and decried the occa- 
sional Jewish over-insistence upon 
“piety wigs” for women and earlocks 
and unshorn chins for men. This, he 
argued, could engender hypocrisy. “Bet- 
ter a Jew without a beard than a beard 
without a Jew.” And he talked. Bol- 
shevism—most unsympathetically, for, 
with rare exceptions, the New York 
Jews scorn Lenin and Trotzky. “Why 
fool with Bolshevism when you can 
have an ideal order of society merely 
by enforcing the laws of this coun- 
try?” What a fellow—by trade a clown, 
by instinct a philosopher! 

There was nothing extraordinary in 
that. Barring a few examples of the 
Potash-and-Perlmutter type, every Jew 
is an intellectual. Visit Cooper Union 
and see. Or visit the University Set- 
tlement. You will find more thinking in 


the Ghetto, more study, more conver-’ 


sation of high significance than in any 
other section of New York, and recog- 
nize in Jewish mentality a national 
asset. 

When you come to understand it, 
you will admire Jewish character. Cer- 
tain faults, proverbial and ruthlessly 
overstated by Gentiles, certain Jews 
undeniably possess. There have even 
been Jewish gunmen in New York and 
Jewish promoters of the _ once-preva- 
lent white slave trade. But saloons 
never thrive in Jewish neighborhoods. 
In proportion to the Jewish population 
only an infinitesimal drop in the bucket 
ever betook itself to Blackwell’s Island. 
And what is so infrequent as a Jew- 
ish divorce case? - 

Ambassador Page, then editor of the 
Atlantic, once remarked to me, “The 
most interesting fellow in America is 
the Jew, but don’t write about Jews; 
without intending it, you may precipi- 
tate the calamity America should be 
most anxious to prevent—I mean Jew- 
baiting.” 
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More than twenty years have since 
passed. The calamity is here. Jews 
feel hunted. They tend to become more 
Jewish at heart, less American at 
heart. Therefore, write about Jews. It 
cannot make matters worse. It may 
make them better—especially if some 
reader is prompted to stroll the Ghetto 
and see with his own eyes, hear with 
his own ears. Try it. Drop in, any- 
where, and announce your curiosity. 
You will be charmingly received. But 
I warn you. It is hard to get away. 

Westport, Connecticut 


Independent Opinions 


One of our readers believes that he 
has discovered a contradiction between 
the Constitution and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and in order 
that all sides may be heard we print 
the salient portion of his letter: 

To me it is incomprehensible how any- 
one who.can read plain English can read 
Article X of the Covenant and stil insist 
that it does not limit the war powers of 
Congress, or rather transfer that power to 
a presidential appointee, member of the 
League Council. Under Article X the 
members of the League solemnly agree to 
preserve each other’s territory and inde- 
pendence against external aggression. The 
formulation of the plans for carrying out 
of this pledge is placed with or delegated to 


an international body on which we are rep-, 


resented by a presidential appointee. This 
appointee can, under the Covenant, commit 
us to war. From this commitment we can 
free ourselves only by repudiating a treaty. 
Will you please quote the provision of the 
United States Constitution which empowers 
the treaty making branch of our Govern- 
ment to transfer any such authority to a 
foreign body on which we have one repre- 
sentative? 
C. M. JANSKY 

Madison, Wisconsin 

The obligation under Article X of 
the League of Nations Covenant to 
“respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression” the Member States 
of the League no more limits the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to de- 
clare war than do the treaties which 
we have made with Panama, Cuba and 
other countries by which we have 
assumed the duty of protecting our 
weaker neighbors against foreign con- 
quest. Every government in the world 
has, from the very nature of its sov- 
ereignty, the right to make treaties of 
alliance or agreements with other coun- 
tries that may place moral obligations 
upon itself in certain contingencies; 
but these moral obligetions in no way 
limit the legal power of the war-de- 
claring agency (in our case, Congress) 
to refuse to declare war. 








Chester T. Crowell’s article, “Why 
Young Folks Leave the Farm,” in The 
Independent for Feb. 14, 1920, elicited 
the following vigorous response from a 
subscriber who seems to know exactly 
what he is talking about: 

I must say a word in answer to 
C. T. C.’s article on “Why Young Folks 
Leave the Farm.” 

I am one who would have liked to leave 
the farm and it makes me tired to read 
the foolish talk on why boys leave the 
farm. In Michigan I believe the avérage 
rural youth has as -much liberty as the 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 








routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 


and foreign. This Department i is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 
pendent, New York. 
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Your Hotel in New York 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel 
Astor your home. It is more than a mere 
stopping place. It is New York epitomized. 
Situated in the very heart of the metropolis, the Hotel 
Astor is the logical scene of New York’s most impres- 
sive functions. Here Big Business meets for consul- 
tation. Here are held receptions for distinguished 
foreign visitors and ambassadors. The Hotel Astor 
is chosen for great National festivities. 


Whether you need a single room or an elaborate suite, 
you will obtain at the Hotel Astor the utmost in 


comfort. 
Roof Garden 


From the magnificent Roof Garden with its “Belvedere Res- 
taurant” and its unique open air dancing during dinner and 
throughout the evening, to the cool Orangerie and the numerous 
lounges, promenades, -writing rooms and restaurants you will 
find a spot to fit your every mood. The cuisine and service are 
superb. 
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HOTEL ASTOR 


Frederick A. M hh 


Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets 
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LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 


fort and service. 


Ziggh — isos AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON FALL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 





























Come to the land where 
summer days of glorious 
sport and healthy fun are 
followed by cool, restful 
nights—where thousands 
of beautiful lakes amid 
piney woods and primeval forest offer 
you and your family invigorating rec- 
reation and recuperative rest. 
There’s wonderful fishing, canoeing, 
hiking, camping and motoring for dad 
and the boys, and country cottages, 
homelike inns, sandy beaches, bathing 
and boating for mother and,the kid- 
dies. Here you can rest and romp, eat 
and sleep to the limit of your abilities 
—returning home full of ‘‘pep,’’ en- 
ergy and splendid health. 


If you want to make it a motor trip 
you will find free, well-equipped camp 
sites at all large towns. Write for 
aeroplane-view map folder of Minne- 
sota and start planning your trip now. 


Ask your local ticket agent about re- 
duced summer tourist fares to Minne- 


“Ten Thousand 
Lakes of Minnesota | 
Association 
Operating under the direction of the 











Minnesota Land and Lake Attractions 
Board 


140 EAST SIXTH STREET 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








Minnesota is a land of unusual 
agricultural, commercial and 
industrial opportunity. Life is 
worth livingin Minneso¢da. Try 
it this summer. 




















EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS “® aa 


Most 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
tnere are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 
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city or village boy—if—he can afford it. 
Pleasure is as free in this country as any- 
where. 

The difference is that short hours leave 
energy enough in the bones to enable him 
to enjoy a dance or to keep awake to see 
a theater entertainment. 

A farm, Mr. Editor, cannot be worked 
on an eight hour plan. Nature will not per- 
mit. If the grain farmer adopted this plan, 
the world would starve. 

A dairy cow demands a twelve hour day. 
She must be milked at nearly equal inter- 
vals. The city man sees the dairy farm 
with its beautiful, sleek dairy herd, up to 
date equipment, with a barn where the 
guests are entertained in the alleys be- 
tween the cows. 

Not many farmers have all these, with- 
out some other business to finance them. 

Did the friend from Texas ever pour 
two pounds of liquid salts down the throat 
of a good sized Holstein? The herd usually 
has a sick animal. Did he ever dig a hole 
large enough to bury his best full blood? 

Did he ever clean up a stable after forty 
heads had spent the day there? 

Sometimes Nature is beautiful, 
others filthy. 
master." 

Some time ago you printed an article, 
‘The Tractor That Never Tires.” Written 
by another Texan I think. One saying was 
“The farmer rides under a canopy, fanned 
by breezes created by the moving machine.” 
The author was a humorist. 

The farmer sits on a cast iron seat, a 
canopy over his head, two, four, or six 
red hot gas cylinders between his knees and 
90 degrees in the shade on his back. 
Fanned by breezes created by four miles 
per, and smothered by a cloud of dust and 
stinking gas smoke as dense as a London 


fog. 


and at 
She is a hard and unreliable 


M. M. FARLEY 





A Porto Rican takes exception to the 
contention in Dr. Giddings’s editorial, 
“A God-Given Right to Fail,” that the 
case of Porto Rico is one in which the 
theory of self-determination is out of 
the question: 


With great regret I have read in your 
magazine, issue of April 2, 1921, Mr. Gid- 
dings’s article, “A Geb Given Right to 
Fail ?”’ 

If I am indignant about it, you can eas- 
ily see the reason. for there is little or no 
truth in the main points of Mr. Giddings’s 
article. 

So hear, Mr. Giddings: 

At the end of the Spanish-American War 
(1898) there was no need of establishing 
order in Porto Rico for there was no dis- 
order, no insurrection nor uprising. After 
the army of the United States took pos- 
session of the island the fighting was all 
over. Not that the people were cowards, 
for twice the English and once the Dutch 
were repulsed in their attempts to capture 
the island. But we knew that the United 
States came with a friendly desire and so 
we welcomed the United States. Just be- 
fore that, we had received from the Govy- 
ernment of Spain, an autonomous govern- 
ment, self-determination, and this was ac- 
quired, not by bloodshed, not by fighting in 
the brush, but by statesmanship. We are 
a peaceful people and only need to be left 
in peace, Slavery, the cause of so much 
war, so much bloodshed, so much enmity 
in the world, was abolished in the island 
without a drop of blood, without a tear of 
woe being shed. What other nation or peo- 
ple can say the same? Let the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln speak for itself. 

But those are things of the past, let us 
look at the present. 

Do not look on us as slaves, for we are 
not, and never shall be, but look at us with 
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a more friendly feeling and then we might 
come to an understanding. 

Is it our fault that there is the bubonic 
plague in the places with which we have 
to do business? Whose fault is it that the 
focus has not been stamped out? The larger 
powers are at fault, not the small ones. 

As to education the system we have in 
our island is one which is as good as the 
best in the United States for after those 
it has been planned, with some improve- 
ments. From Mr. Lindsay to Mr. Miller, 
the work of education in Porto Rico has 
been carried on with an advancing step, 
and is advancing, Mr. Giddings, in spite of 
the fact that we are an over-populated 
country, and in spite of the fact and condi- 
tion, true of all peasants in the world, of 
our peasants being poor. That is the fault 
of mankind, not of the people of a small 
island. But we have good high schools, 
we have a university, we have a great 
many institutions of scientific research, to 
find different methods of combating tropical 
diseases. In our schools we study two 
languages, and make a mess of none. Is 
that ignorance? 

The population of the island is not a 
population of half-breeds, as you say, but 
in its great majority is as Caucasian as 
any. But don’t slander the negroes if they 
are ignorant; they only saw the sun) of 
liberty about two score and ten years ago. 
They have not had the chance yet. 

The cities of the island are, if you have 
seen them—which I doub and as 
clean as any of the United States, for we 
have the same methods of sanitation. 
Don’t judge a community by the beggars, 
tramps and hoboes. 

If you desire a League of Nations to run 
the affairs of Porto Rico, you are mis- 
taken in your wish; the Government at 
Washington will decidedly not permit that. 
And if we were what you claim we are, 
which we are not, then tell me, on whom 
would the blame fall? On those that show 
us how to do things, or on us that do 
them? With or without a League of Na- 
tions Porto Rico shall be Porto Rico. And 
over it shall wave only the American flag. 

R. CESTEROY 











A Washington fruit grower sends 
the following thoughtful discussion of 
Mr. Purinton’s articles on Big Busi- 
ness: 


Your write-up of the Steel Corporation 
traverses some of the most telling facts 
of the Interchurch World Report which 
the magnates tried hard to suppress, but 
found some real Christians on that com- 
mittee who could not be bought or bluffed. 
Not being able to suppress the report big 
business has been trying to suppress the 
Interchurch Movement. I wonder how 
many copies of The Independent are or- 
dered by these corporations after you have 
given them such a fine coat of calcimining 
and variishing? All steel products west of 
Chicago, you know, have added to the price 
an unhauled freight rate from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago. Is, this business efficiency or 
plain robbery? All the nails we use in our 
apple boxes and all other steel products 
used here have to pay this extortion. All 
the stock for slaughter sold to your Swifts 
and other blood suckers of the big five here 
at Portland, Oregon, has deducted from the 
price paid the grower the unhauled freight 
rate from Portland to Chicago, no matter 
where the meat is sold._Is this justice, 
efficiency, good management, or just plain 
stealing—or rather double-back-action-du- 
plex-compound-triple-expansion stealing? 

After the efficiency experts, we need 
most urgently sufficiency experts. Ruskin 
said, “the most sacred work in the world 
is to teach people not to better themselves, 
but to satisfy themselves. Nothing but jus- 
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tice and righteousness will satisfy people.” 
Then let us have a sufficiency expert, who 
after you have preached efficiency to us, 
will give us expert findings on justice and 
righteousness. No matter how much efli- 
ciency we may have and welfare work and 
benevolent feudalism we know there will 
be no peace on this land or any land until 
justice and righteousness are enthroned 
there. In perplexity and doubt, but in firm 
belief that humanity is above dollars and 
justice above efficiency, I live and hope for 
a better day. 

We are facing a tragedy. It is not a ques- 
tion of welfare work for laborers, of 
benevolent feudalism, of high wages or low 
wages, of a twelve hour or an eight hour 
day! It is a question of humanity, of 
human freedom, of eternal justice, of the 
brotherhood of man and the right of every 
one to a human way of life. “What is it 
you want, anyhow?’ asked a big manu- 
facturer of a committee of employees who 
came to him with a grievance, and after 
much discussion he could not tell what was 
the trouble. Then in despair he put the 
question : “What is it you want, anyhow?” 
and quick as-could be spoken came the an- 
swer: “The same as you want for yourself 
and your family!’ That ended the inter- 
view. Those simple words really go down 
to the heart of things and carry before 
them the destiny of the whole capitalistic 
and wage system. 

H. V. ROMINGER 

Underwood, Washington 


“When J Was Young —” 


(Continued from page 661) 
Was the past so successful that it must 
be accepted as a model without im- 
provement? 

And while the girls are asking these 
questions—-consciously or unconsciously 
voicing these doubts and hesitancies— 
we go on imposing our precepts and 
inhibitions without helping then? to 
firm ground and clear vision. The very 
fact that the conspiracy of silence has 
been broken—cracked at least if not 
cleared away—makes the position of 
the girls more difficult. In the old days 
there was great likelihood that girls 
might remain ignorant of most of the 
problems connected with social vice 
and with irregular sexual relations. 
Their world was small and fixed, and 
there was no possibility for them to 
widen its boundaries. But the modern 
girl knows enough to be aware that 
there are problems and questionings, 
and yet she is not given that frank, 
clean instruction which would enable 
her to understand that there is a real 
and substantial reason for many of the 
“thou shalt nots” which seem to her to 
be mere harassments. 

We have got to accept it, whether 
we like it or not. The modern girl will 
not model her conduct merely on our 
say so. She demands principles. She in- 
sists upon understanding the rules. 

In 1921, as in every age of the past, 
the first count in the bill of particu- 
lars of the charges against our girls, 
concerns their dress. Immodest, pro- 
vocative, indecent, shocking are just a 
few of the adjectives that are used 
to characterize present fashions. As 
usual the innocent object is made re- 
sponsible for the subjective reaction in 
the mind of the beholder. Our girls, 
being themselves on the whole per- 
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4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 


BROWN BROTHERS @& CO. 


Established 1818 
59 Wall St.. NEW YORK 


60 State St. 
Boston 








Investment Securities 


WORLD wide decline in money rates and a 

rise in the foreign exchanges are features of 
the present period of deflation having a definite 
bearing on investment securities. 
pleased to discuss this situation with you and to 
suggest desirable long term bonds of American 
corporations or foreign government loans issued in 
dollars or currencies and yielding from 7% to 10%. 


cA Century of Service 


We shall be 
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Established 1810 
Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E.C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, 8. W. 
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Horace S. Ely & 


Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Company 


Real Estate 





Agents 
Brokers 
Appraisers 


21 Liberty Street 
New York 

















Wm. A.Read&Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
or for statistical informa- 
tion regarding securities. 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 

















CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, 


trust capacities. It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on da’ 


STREET: 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,717,784.61 


pay Cow and in all other recognized 


rt Depositary 
ily balances. It holdsand manages securities and 


other property, real and personal, for estates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages, and 


as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 
t 


WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. 
ALTON S. KEELER, 


CHARLES A. ew sEne. f Asst. Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 


Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM G. GREEN, Asst. Secretary 
Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
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y 
Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
the tides themselves. 


Babson's Reports 


Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. ey enable you to find the real 

“buys” at low tide—to sell out as your hold- 
ings reach near the peak—and n to buy 
in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 


on Request 


A recent Babson Bulletin J 
and booklet “Getting the Fe 
Most from Your Money” #7 
will be sent to interested 
investors without charge. 
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Roger W. Babson’s 
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(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Orpanionsion, Its Character 
in the Worl 


Clip Off Here CU 
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For Your 


MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The feboon 
Statistical Organization ellesley, Hills, 
Mass., as follows: Please aed a copy of Seecial 
Bulletin No. F49 and Booklet, “Getting the Most 
from Your Money”’— gratis. 
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fectly clean-minded, have no idea of 
the filthiness of mind that afflicts so 
large a proportion of the male mem- 
bers of the community. They have not 
the slightest conception that an extra 
inch of leg above the ankle suggests 
the vilest thoughts and idéas to vicious 
men, or even that theré are vicious 
men who could conceivably entertain 
these thoughts. Even if<they had the 
matter explained to them they might 
reasonably ask why the reformers did 
not concentrate their efforts on those 
members of society who really needed 
reforming, instead of demanding that 
the liberty of the ifnocent should be 
curtailed to give free play to the 
guilty. 

The great whistake that has con- 
stantly been made in regard to criti- 
cism of women’s clothes is that virtue 
or modesty is in any way inherent in 
costume. It was just as possible for the 
girl with the billowing amplitude of 
skirts which came down to the ground 
to be immodest, as it is for the girl of 
the present scantier fashions. In fact 
it was probably easier, for the greater 
the amount of concealment of the per- 
son the more readily can a slight ex- 
posure suggest evil. Modesty is spir- 
itual, and has nothing whatever to do 
with clothes, and the man who cries 
out against girls on account of mere 
fashion of dress, regardless of the 
mood in which. the clothes are worn, 
shows a mind that is bound down to 
the material without perception of 
anything beyond his own reaction to 
what he sees. 

In judging of the way in which our 
girls dress, the first necessity is to get 
rid of the idea—so strongly held by 
most of the male sex—that girls dress 
to attract the attention of men—that 
they plan their clothes with this in- 
tention and that this purpose is upper- 
most in their minds whenever they 
choose a garment. Girls dress to please 
themselves first of all, and only sec- 
ondarily to please other people. The 
dress of every girl, who is untram- 
meled in her choice, is an expression of 
her own individuality, and this self- 
expression thru dress persists to a 
greater or less degree according to the 
freedom with which the girl is able to 
make her choice of what she shall 


‘| wear. 


Considered from this point of view— 
subjectively to the girl and not in any 
way objectively from the effect on the 
mind of others whether men or women 
—there could be nothing more cheer- 
ing or hopeful than the present-day 
clothing of our girls. First of all girls 
demand freedom. They will not endure 
the imprisonment and servitude of a 
generation or two ago. They have ut- 
terly rejetted the corset which moulded 
the body completely out of the form 
which nature intended for it and com- 
pressed the vital organs almost to the 
degree of torture. Girls nowadays have 
scope to breathe, for their blood to cir- 
culate and for all the processes of life 
to go on untrammeled. Neither will the 
girls consent to drag long skirts 
around, hampering their every move- 
ment, and almost as crippling as the 
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deformed feet of the much despised 
Chinese lady. 

It is true that girls are now two- 
legged animals, instead of being creat- 
ures hobbling along with their pedes- 
tals. A pedestal may be all right so 
long as movement is not required; but 
to insist that women shall have pedes- 
tals instead of limbs, and then to re- 
quire them to walk and work was 
cruelty—cruelty against which the 
girls of the past continually rebelled. 
But why should it be immodest for a 
girl to have two legs? There is noth- 
ing vile or suggestive of evil in the 
free walk of our girls as compared 
with the mincing and difficult steps of 
our own early days. And it must be re- 
membered that the girls show their 
legs with equal freedom whether they 
be well-shaped and _ beautiful, or 
whether they be ungainly and without 
grace. 


| AAacd the high heels of our girls have 
their good points, taken as an ex- 
pression of their personality and their 
aspirations. The girls are growing up 
to their new opportunities, and to the 
exercize of powers formerly unsus- 
pected in the female sex. They want to 
reach up. They are not satisfied with 
their present stature, and they add an 
inch or two of heel because it gives 
them the satisfaction of greater hight 
and of being raised a little above the 
level to which they are restricted. Our 
high-heeled girls are more self-respect- 
ing than they would be if they were 
shuffling along in moccasins. They 
must be trim about their ankles, their 
stockings must be without wrinkle or 
flaw, their steps must be more precise 
and taken with greater care. 

Many things in the world just now 
are discouraging. It seems a bad world 
as compared with the world of my 
youth. But of one thing I am confident 
—that is that its chief hope lies in our 
girls. There never were girls like these 
of ours; so hopeful, so ready to engage 
in the great adventure of life, so eager 
to be and to do, and so determined to 
be themselves, and to do what seems to 
them to be right and worthy. When I 
look back at my own girlhood and re- 
member the barriers that circled me 
around, and the darkness in which I 
had to work out my problems, I grow 
hopeful even of this discouraging 
world. The girls nowadays have es- 
caped their prison, and they will never 
be shut in again. They are eagerly ex- 
amining the world around them. They 
are tearing our old standards and 
preachings to bits and trampling on 
much that we held sacred. In the en- 
thusiasm of their youth they some- 
times refuse what is good along with 
what is outworn or useless. But our 
standards were never so perfect that 
they were not in need of clear-sighted 
criticism, and what was good will not 
be destroyed, but will be reinstated in 
standards which the girls will respect 
and conform to, because these stand- 
ards are their own and not merely the 
second hand precepts of people who 
have largely forfeited their claim to 
confidence and respect. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
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Big Shears —or Common 


Sense ? 


(Continued from page 662) 


attack on liberty. Far more important 
at this writing are other sinister 
aspects of censorship. I refer to the 
graft that seems inseparable from ar- 
bitrary legalized judging of questions 
of art and morals. The statement holds 
true with the utmost respect to the 
high characters of Harry Knapp and 
Henry Richardson of Pennsylvania, the 
Mistresses Miller of Kansas and Ohio, 
and the present censor executives of 
Maryland, Detroit and Chicago. 

Here is the possible underground 
railroad: The clerk who does the rou- 
tine’ reviewings has a friend known to 
the trade as “the fixer.” Under such 
guidance, all but the most glaring mis- 
demeanants can be passed up. The 
sub-clerk needn’t see nor report viola- 
tions. As the $1500 placeholder of a 
“million dollar” job, he or she is likely 
to make a botched judgment either 
way. Comes along the friend and rep- 
resenting the picture in the most 
favorable light convinces the review- 
ing clerk that everything is O. K. And 
it really is O. K.ed there and then, for 
any group of two or three executives 
will find it physically impossible to 
look at the millions of feet submitted 
annually and must entrust the main 
viewing to subordinates. 


The “swag” and the “divvy” may 


be present or absent. While I person-| 


ally believe that most American judg- 
ing is law-honest and swayed by friend- 
ships only such as prejudice all of us, 
plenty of examples of grave scandals 
of censorship are found in other coun- 
tries. In one metropolitan center $200 
is the regular bribe for admitting a 
short picture, and $500 for passing a 
“feature.” This is done by the artful 
device of “editing.” 

The censor or sub-censor first con- 
demns the picture outright. To the film 
man’s suggestion that possibly the 
company can reconstruct the picture 
by itself making the changes, he turns 
a deaf and stony ear. That is the cue 
for the film man to say: “By the way, 
Mr. Censor, could you enter the em- 
ploy of our company for the purposes 
of this picture? Edit it yourself, I mean, 
and get it fixed up the way you want 
it. Of course we will pay you what- 
ever is right!” 

With an air of bland innocence (like 
the functionary who took money only 
when his hands happened to be behind 
his back) the censor pretends to be 
loath, but in the end accepts. He has 
the picture cut by some newspaper 
friend, stuffs the five hundred Ameri- 
can dollars in his pocket, and presto! 
the vile and impossible film work has 
become an angel of light and leading 
and is quickly passed and rented to the 
theaters of the country. Just the same, 
$500 forms a pretty heavy extra-legal 
tax te pay on each “feature” export 
item. And oh! I almost forget—the 
person who possesses this extraordinary 
“editorial” ability is said to perform 
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DIVIDENDS 


The American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON NEW PRE- 
FERRED AND NEW COMMON STOCK. 


The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and_ three-quarters 
per cent. (1%%) upon the new preferred stock of 
the company and a quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share upon the new common 
stock of the company, said dividends to be pay- 
able, in the case of each class of stock, on June 
30, 1921, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. 
M. on June 24, 1921, and thereafter to the holders 
of all such new preferred and new common stock 
of the company as may be issued and exchanged 
for preferred and common stock of the company 
authorized prior to and outstanding at the time 
of the amendment to the certificate of incorpora- 
tion of the company. 

Checks will be mailed. ‘ 

GEORGE M, JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, June 14, 1921, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


127th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of two dollars and: 
twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Friday, July 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, 


June 20, 1921. 7. Biarr-Smrrta, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Due July 1, 1929. 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1921, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. 











H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer, 





United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 1%% on the Preferred 
Capital stock, They have also declared a divi- 
dend of 50c. per share on the Common Capital 
stock. The dividends on both Preferred and 
Common stock are payable July 5, 1921, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


June 14, 1921, 
L. A, COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid July 15, 1921. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1921, will be paid July 30, 1921. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1921. 

. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, June 18, 1921, 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad St., New York, June 9, 1921. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Company 
has this day declared a quarterly distribution of 
50 cents per share, payable June 30, 1921, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 16, 1921. 








Cc. V. JENKINS, Treasurer. 
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information and faithful service. 
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service rendered, 


W. E. UNDERWOOD, 95 William St., New York City 


( Former Insurance Editor, ‘* The Independent’’) 


Fees reasonable and adjusted to 
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Royce, tho he could not even afford a 
Ford when he first tackled the elder 
Cato’s job. 

Anywhere that a big super-picture 
having sensational elements is in- 
volved, the higher executives take a 
hand. There are favored lawyers’ fees, 
mock-serious hearings, free junkets for 
legislators or officials to neighboring 
cities, and often as a clincher a whack- 
ing big contribution to the ruling 
party’s campaign committee treasury. 
The author of an enormously success- 
ful “special” recently remarked that 
the picture cost him $75,000 to make, 
but the lawyers’ fees cost $475,000. A 
lot of skullduggery can always be 
looked for when art and politics mix! 

The censorship, fan (and there are 
censorship fans, tho they are some- 
what less numerous than the movie 
fans) here maintains that the graft- 
ing evil applies in all kinds of public 
regulations, and that censorship regu- 
lation is no less necessary simply be- 
cause graft may exist. But the censor- 
ship fan misses the whole point of the 
argument in so saying. 

For malfeasance in matters of build- 
ing, sanitation, water supply, public 
utilities, public safety, etc., is a matter 
of fact and of record that an investi- 
gator like Hughes or Ivins or Unter- 
meyer can definitely uncover and ex- 
pose. But censoring films and plays; on 
the contrary, is quite a matter of 
opinion. No two juries could be trusted 
to decide alike on any of the problems. 
The censor-grafter goes unpunished 
because his venal opinion is after all 
as good as any other man’s. The fixer, 
so-called, may be arguing a sound case. 
The reformer on the other hand may 
be quite wrong-headed on that partic- 
ular matter. So that a traffic in favors 
and passings and rejections springs 
up and flourishes because there cannot 
possibly be any set standard that those 
of integrity can enforce. : 

Most of the ridiculous mistakes are 
caused by the laying down of rules. As 
any person of culture knows, art is 
not governed by rules; what is im- 
moral and vicious in one context may 
be admirable and worthy in another. 
The efforts of the placeholders to 
apply the yardstick of standards to 
kissings or tragedies, to clothes, man- 
ners, morals or problems, are there- 
fore highly ludicrous. The differences 
of opinion among the several States as 
to whether to admit or reject plays, 
are equally irrational. We are not sur- 
prised to be told that Ohio likes “Mary’s 
Ankle,” whereas Pennsy is shocked by 
it; that the Penn State barred “The 
Cup of Fury,” “Dangerous Hours,” and 
“The Pallister Case,” whereas Ohio 
admitted all of them. It doesn’t mean 
at all that the Buckeyes are less Puri- 
tanical than the Keystones, but merely 
that the censors failed to “pick on” 
these four plays in the one State which 
they happened to “pick on” in the 
other. 

An all-around composite standard to 
guide censorship seems 
Stupidity and ignorance would pillory 
as “immoral” or “inhuman” new doc- 
trine that the very next generation es- 


impossible. 
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tablishes as its morality. There have 
been many striking illustrations of 
this in the history of English stage 
censorship, which for two and a half 
centuries has been astonishingly stupid 
to intellectual awakenings. The typical 
English censor represented little but 
the smug drawing-rooms of Philistia. 
He winked at all kinds of musical com- 
edy nastiness, but he was up in arms 
the minute any dramatic writer ques- 
tioned the accepted conventions of so- 
ciety. 

One may be permitted to wonder 
whether the Miller censor board will 
represent -the limitations of South 
Salina Street as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s censor represented Hyde Park 
and Soho Square. 

In spite of, or perhaps partly be- 
cause of censorship, censored stage 
and censored films keep getting a little 
more sodden and “gooey” every year. 
The bureaucrat, however honest and 
well-meaning, couldn’t help this if he 
wanted to. His role is in no sense con- 
structive. His editing is a joke. He 
never replaces but merely subtracts. 
He is a parasite and helps maintain 
fellow parasites in other branches of 
bureaucracy thru his leeching of view- 
ing-fees. 


4 y= public has little sympathy with 
the film men over added time, labor 
and expense involved by dealing with 
the censor board. This is because the 
film mer? have so often tried to shock, 
startle and alarm—have so frequently 
told us that they were wickeder than 
they really were or occasionally have 
camouflaged nastiness and unmention- 
able topics as “moral” or “problem”— 
that we think they have pretty well 
got their deserved bit and curb in the 
New York Governor’s law board. And 
particularly they have protested en- 
tirely too much—have promised over 
and over again to be “good boys” and 
when the State’s back was turned have 
repeatedly committed some new piece 
of mischief. Some of them have of- 
fended not only by suggestive pictures, 
but also by coarse advertising. The of- 
fenders amongst them ought to have 
been jacked up long ago thru the regu- 
lar police power which, by the way, 
should have been equally applied to 
ridding the vaudeville, burlesques and 
midnight rounder shows of their smut, 
indecency or vulgarity. 

Official expurgation of the pictures 
before they can be -publicly shown is 
a very different matter, however. As 
a writer for the films and a_ plain 
American citizen, I feel ‘that this 
method of treatment is wrong. To me 
it savors entirely too much of the In- 
dex Expurgatorius, the Sanhedrin of 
Jerusalem, the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, the old inquisitions of Rome or 
Madrid, and other learned formularies 
and authorities that have undertaken 
to tell successive ages what they ought 
to look at or listen to. The State should 
hold the film to a stricter account under 
the ordinary statutes, but not attempt 
“editing minus” under the guise of 
licensed regulation. 

New York 
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